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Peaci 


Michael Petco 


“| tell you that the day is coming 
when all men on earth shall live 
together as brothers—because 
nothing short of this can pay for the 
crimes committed against them; 
because nothing short of this can 
possibly satisfy the hunger a few 
men already feel—and which shall 
be felt by everyone tomorrow—the 
hunger aman has for living as he 
was intended to live.” 


Kenneth Patchen 
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INDEC 


Independent 
Nuclear 
Disarmament 
Election 
Committee 


is newly 
established to 
sponsor 


INDEPENDENT 
UNILATERALIST 
CANDIDATES 

at SELECTED 
BY-ELECTIONS 


Viewpoints and a 
condensed version of our 
policy appear on pages 6 and 7 


READ THEM AT ONCE 
BECAUSE 


NOW IS 
THE TIME FOR 
POLITICAL 
INTERVENTION 


PLEASE RESPOND WITH: 
HELP 


At an election in the ............:.ceeee . area, 


I could help in the evenings/at weekends/ 


I can offer to do canvassing/indoor work/ 


typing/speaking/ .........scees 
INFORMATION 


Please send me statement of Aims and 


Argument ......... (Price 3d.). 

I require further information .................. 
MONEY 

Tmenclose> £2 eanies. s osteencccaS. spe nceee d. (no 


donation too small). to help with initial 
funds and fighting future by-elections. 

Please return to the Secretary, INDEC, 7 
Central Parade, Hoe Street, London, E.17. 
Committee: Pat Arrowsmith, Suzy Beng- 
hiat, Alan Breeze, Hugh Brock, Francis 
Butler, John Calder, Michael Craft (Chair- 
man). Stuart Hall, Chris Haskins (Treas- 
urer), Gilda Haskins, John Head, Ted 
Hilley, Alec Horsley, Mervyn Jones, Laurie 
Kershaw, Barry Marks (Secretary), Andrew 
Marray, Rachel Powell, William Quine, 
Vanessa Redgrave, John Rex, Adam 
Roberts, Allen Skinner, M. Stander, 


Michael Young. 


sendto £5OOO appeal 
Committee of lOO 


13 Goodwin Street London N4 


£2976 toate 


Universal Religion 
Pacifist Fellowship 


Service 3 30pm Sun April 22 
5 Caledontan Rd Kings X. 
HG Ede 
Recording 
Rev S H Fitchman 
Los Angeles 


New Sherwood School 


A coeducational progressive 
parent owned school emphasising 
cooperation rather than 
competion, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5to 18 


Epsom 9619 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


lOUSTMans 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3mins from Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


Industrial action 
and the Bomb 
Tues May | 


semMay Day 
public meeting 


Speakers Pat Arrowsmith 
Merseyside CND TU organiser 

Alan Sillitoe 

Jimmy Jewers T@GWU 
Secretary Docks Committee of 100 

Karl Dunbar 
Engineers’ Group Committee of 100 
Chairman Bill Christopher 


Anson Hall Chichele Rd 
Cricklewood NW2 
tube Willesden Green 


neckties 
& badges 


for Nuclear Disarmament 
Supporters 


Ties printed just below the knot with 
small black CND emblem. 

Pure wool 5s. each. Choose colour from 
royal-blue, dark red or green (emblem 

is quiet and unobtrusive), or 

grey, rust, and pale blue (emblem is bold 
and arresting). 

Badges is black and white on any 
coloured felt backing, guaranteed washable, 
suitable for sewing on scarves, 
rucksacks, jerseys, etc. 

Size 3}” diameter. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Campaign Ties 
Eastholme, Landsdown Rd 
S Woodford, London E18 


MONEY urgently needed 
for CNVA’s 

Christmas Island Project 
Send to Hon. Treas. 

Hugh Brock, Peace News 

5 Caledonian Rd. London NI 


Classified 


Terms: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 


(Box No. 1s. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Personal 

‘* Action for Life *t has been formed to implement 
the ideas of Bart de Ligt. Details from : Sam Cash, 
16 Verulam Avenue, London, E.17. 


All CCB members make worthwhile friends. S.A.E. 
BCM/Faith, W.C.1. -/ 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Make New Friends or marriage partners. Join 
V.C.C.,_ 34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 


Personal Column Litd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—aill hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Translators Wanted—capable linguists, conscientious. 
Accurate Translations, 4 Cleaver St., London, 


Unilateral Disarmament is policy oF Rellawshin 
Party, Details 64 Killyon Road, 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist Weekly—vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war—the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader."' Indispensable to members of the PPU 
who want up-to-date information of home and 
world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable from 
your newsagent or from 48 Dundas St., Glasgow, 
C.1, and 6 Endsleigh St., London, W.C.t. 


H-Bombs on the Midlands; a memorandum on 
civil defence. S.A.B. for free copy to Hon. Sec. 
Science for Peace, 70 Elms Rd., Harrow Weald, 
Middlesex. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6 


100 v. The State. Joint ILP-solidarity pamphlet; 
6d. each (4s. 6d. per dozen) from 197 King’s Cross 
Road, W.C.1. 


Accommodation 

South Devon. Luxury caravan. Permanent home, 
secluded orchard. 3% gns. White, Webland Farm, 
S. Brent. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Self-contained accommodation required Oxford area 
during May for CND and Committee of 100 couple 
and baby. Box No. 75. 


S/C Central Unfurnished Accommodation - any 
kind up to £3 p.w. Tel.: CHE 4689. 

Young Man needs bed-sitter in North London area, 
moderate rent. Box No. 71. 


Situations Wanted 


Man, 30, Pacifist, well-educated, wide general know- 
ledge, unemployed long period following illness, 
seeks situation where talents of use. Box No. 69. 


Remunerative work (preferably part-time) required 
by energetic, lively-minded young pacifist: linguist, 
scientifically educated, slightly travelled; experience 
of scientific, labouring and clerical work, as well 
as work camps, demonstrations, prisons, Peace News 
selling, etc. Oliver Mahler, 2 Whistler St., Drayton 
Park, London, N.5 


Hollday Accommodation 


Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Vegetarian. Food reform. 
Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. Over- 
looking greensward and the sea. Lilian and Aldo 
Vezza, Sandy point, Esplanade, Tel.: 691, V.C.A. 
Member. 


Holiday Flatlets for vegetarians and non-smokers at 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station and shops; 
t min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 258 Scott 
Ellis Gdns.. London, N.W.8. 


North Wales: Vegetarian and vegan guest house 
near mountains and _ sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Lianfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A, Member. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat '' Guest 
House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure 


Mr. and Mrs. E. S. White, whose Tor- 


Worthing : 
quay vegetarian establishment was so popular, wel- 
come guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday, (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


5 May, Saturday 


Bolton: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Spinners Hal!, St. 
Gcorge's Rd., for caateh of mourning for victims 
of nuclear tests. CND 


7 May, Monday 


Cambridge: 8.15 p.m. Guildhall James Cameron, 
Antoinette Pirie, George Thomas, M.P., Raymond 
Williams : ‘‘ Nuclear Disarmament or Nuclear After- 
CND. Shall the Insects Inherit the Earth? "' 
"ND 


20 Aril, Friday 


Aldermaston: 11 a.m. onwards, Collect Peace 
News from PN van just inside entrance to Falcon 
Field. 


22 Aril, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
mas King's X. Recordings by H. G. Ede: Rev. 

H. Fritchman. Universal Religion-Pacifist 
Fellowship. 


23 Aril, Monday 


Hyde Park, London: Collect PN supplies from 12 
noon onwards at Alexandra Gate, Kensington Rd. 
(by Albert Memorial). 


24 Aril, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1 1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area PPU Members’ Meeting: Business, future 
plans, discussions, Informal. PPU. 


28-29 Aril, Sat-Sun 


King's Cross. London, N.1: CND Constructive 
Service wants volunteers for work on_ playground. 
Spades, rakes, axes useful. 443 Fulham Rad.. 
S.W.10. FLAxman 0778. 


4-7 May Friday-Saturday 
Leiston Abbey, Suffolk: APF Retreat. Details : 29 
Gt. James St. W.C.1. CHA 7476. 


8 ‘May, Tuesday | 


London, W.C.1: 8 p.m. Friends’ International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Debate : ‘* That in seeking 
to abolish war it is legitimate and profitable to 
work through such organisations as CND."" Pro- 
Bor Kenneth Lee. 
SoF. 


13 May, Sunday 

London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd . King’s X. J. Cooke: ‘‘ Work of Family 
Service Units."" Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellow- 


Opposer : Sybil Morrison 


ship 

16 May, Wednesday 
Bournemouth: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Avenue Rd. Derek Savage : ‘‘ Christianity, Peace 


and War."’ APF. 


Kenneth Kaunda is to speak on 
Northern Rhodesia at Conway Hall. 
Holborn, at 7.30 p.m. on 

Thursday, April 26. 

Chairman : Bishop of Woolwich. 
Admission Is. 

Organised by the 

Freedom Fund, Northern Rhodesia. 
TAT 0677. 


jazzetry ND 


presenting young British jazz and poetry 
Christopher Logue 


Bernard Kops 
Adrian Mitchell 
Pete Brown 
Mike Horovitz 


with a modern jazz quintet introduced by 


George Melly 


Sunday May 6th 730 pm 
St Pancras Town Hall 


Tickets Res. 7s 6d 5s Unres. 3s 6d from London CND 5 Caledonian Rd London, NI 
Telephone TERminus 0284 
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Norway 


Norway is to have its first Easter March 
this year. 

Starting from Tonsberg on Good Fnday 
it will head northwards to stop at Home- 
strand on Friday evening and Drammen 
(pop, 70,000) on Saturday. On Sunday the 
march will move eastwards to Asker, enter- 
ing Oslo either on Sunday or Monday. 


The route lies along the west coast of the 
Oslo Fjord. Traditionally Norwegians leave 
the coastal towns at Easter making for the 
inland hills for ski-ing, but it is hoped that 
enough survival-conscious citizens will be 
found determined to demonstrate their anti- 
bomb solidarity with the citizens of other 
countries. 


Denmark 


In Denmark an attempt has been made to 
get a leaflet into every home in the country 
appealing to people to join the march. 
“We are trying to give people a more 
realistic view of nuclear war than is given 
by the government in their official booklet,” 
Bente Andersen of the Kampagnen Mod 
Atomvaben told Peace News. 

The 45-mile march starts from Holbaek, 
where Viggo Knudsden, editor of the town’s 
liberal paper, will speak at a send-off rally. 
The next rally will be at Roskilde, where 
there will be a church organ concert in the 
city’s famous cathedral and an _ entertain- 
ment in the largest premises available given 
by some of Denmark’s outstanding actors. 
The final rally will be in the Town Hall 
Square, Copenhagen. Invitations have been 
sent to representatives from all the political 
parties inviting them to give their views on 
nuclear weapons, 

“We hope to double the number taking 
part this year and to have about 4,000 
people at the start in Holbaek,” Bente 
Andersen said. 

Twelve clergymen have appealed to their 
fellow clergy to support the march and an 
appeal has been prepared by a group of 
Danish writers, with similar appeals to sup- 
port the march. 

There wil! be ccntingents from Germany, 
Norway and Sweden joining with the 
Danes. 


Holland 


In the Netherlands a million manifestoes, 
200,000 leaflets, 5,000 -posters and 5,000 ND 
symbols have been used to call people to 
Easter marches in Amsterdam. 

Marchers bearing torches will assemble on 
Easter Sunday at 8.30 p.m. in Mercator- 
plein, a working-class district, On Easter 
Monday marchers will assemble at 1 p.m. 
in the city centre (the Nieuwmarkt) and 
wind up at the new Exhibition building, the 
RAI Hall, on the Europaplein at 3 p.m. 
“Holland is no pacemaker as regards the 
size of demonstrations,” a spokesman of the 
1962 march committee told Peace News, 
“ but there is progress. 

“For our first march on New Year’s Day, 
1961, 800 were out in Amsterdam, and a 
few months later at Easter, 1,600. On New 
Year’s Day, 1962, we demonstrated at four 
centres: 1,400 in Amsterdam, 800 in 
Rotterdam, 450 in Apeldoom, and 500 in 
Groningen. 

“This time we expect 5,000 from all parts 
of the country to come to Amsterdam.” 
Once again, however, there is trouble with 
the Amsterdam police over posters. All the 
march slogans have been accepted except: 
“Remove all atomic war-heads from Hol- 
land,” “No nuclear arms in the Nether- 
lands,” and “ Abolish al! nuclear air bases.” 
“The curious thing about this ban,” said 
committee secretary E. M. Buter, “is that 


movement 


Easter 
marches in 


we are allowed to carry all the more gener- 
ally phrased religious or humanist slogans. 
Getting down to facts, however, is for- 
bidden in Amsterdam.” 

In many cities where the mayor (who acts 
as chief of police) is not a socialist the 
police do not object to our slogans, whereas 
in Amsterdam where there is a socialist 
mayor the slogans are forbidden. 

“We regard this as an effort to halt a 
tide that is steadily coming in. The argu- 
ment that these slogans would disturb the 
peace is illogical.” 

A new feature this year will be the sending 
of columns on Easter Saturday from places 
outside Amsterdam into the city, with open- 
air meetings being held in villages along 
the way. In some towns Saturday morning 
rallies are to be held before the columns, 
either walking or cycling, move off. 
Organising groups are at work in 57 towns 
and villages preparing parties to travel to 
Amsterdam. 

Delegations from abroad will include Danes 
and Germans and a group of about twenty 
British participants, mainly Quakers. 


W Germany 


One of the most important slogans for 
Germany’s Easter marches this year is 
“Our NO to the bomb is a YES for 
democracy,” Dr. Andreas Buro, the march 
organiser, told Peace News last week ‘“‘ We 
want to make it clear that we are against 
atomic weapons in both the East and the 
West, and that we reject every form of 
tyranny.” 

The march is having to be organised in the 
face of opposition from the press and radio 
in both East and West Germany, and 
attempts by Communists and neo-Nazis to 
use the march for political ends. 

The NATO-orientated Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches are officially against the 
march, but many individual priests are 
giving it their support. 

The Central Committee for the Easter 
Marches is supported by a number of 
anti-bomb groups, by the Socialist Students 
Union and other youth groups, the War 
Resisters, Quakers, and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

Since the Easter Marches were launched in 
Hamburg in 1960 by two pacifists, Hans- 
Konrad Tempel and Helga Stolle, they have 
spread through the Federal Republic. From 
a thousand marchers in 1960 numbers grew 
to 9.000 in 1961 with about 25,000 taking 
part in the final rallies. 

This year, with approximately seventeen 
marches planned in five regions, many 
covering about sixty miles, there are hopes 
of trebling last year’s figures. 


USA 


In the USA an integrated peace walk 
through the Deep South will begin on 
April 22 under sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action. 

Although the purpose of the 700-mile walk 
from Nashville, Tennessee, to Washington, 
is strictly peace, the question of race rela- 
tions is bound to arise - possibly with 
violent ramifications, Negroes, of course, 
are welcome on the project and several 
have indicated willingness to join. 

The walk will call for a clear unilateralist 
approach to the arms race, and will urge 
that non-violent resistance be used to 
defend freedom. Some 50,000 leaflets are 
expected to be distributed in an area which 
has received little attention from the peace 
movement. 

The project is one of three CNVA asso- 
ciated walks scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
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A march against nuclear weapons in the Bavarian town of Miltenberg. 


ington on June 22. The western branch 
leaves Urbana, Ill, on April 14 and the 
north-eastern walk will leave Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on April 22. 

Because of the nature of the Nashville walk 
participants will be screened closely as to 
their commitment to non-violence, past ex- 
perience in peace action, and ability to 
adhere to the exceptionally demanding dis- 
cipline drawn up for the walk. ; 
A core team of ten to twenty persons will 
make up the march. Supporters may join 
for as long as several days. Final selection 
of participants will rest with the CNVA 
Executive Committee in consultation with 
the marchers already chosen. All applicants 
must submit biographies and statements. 

In preparation for the project two training 
sessions for walkers will be conducted in 
New York and Nashville with the co-oper- 
ation of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), organisers of the Freedom Rides. 
Action will begin in Nashville on April 21 
with a public mecting at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and a press conference. The walk 
starts the following day - Easter Sunday - 
after a send-off rally. 

The nine-week journey will take the group 
east across Tennessee and north through 
Virginia to the district of Columbia. Stops 
will be made along the route for public 
meetings and the picketing of war installa- 
tions, including the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. 

Civil disobedience is not a function of the 
project nor will it engage in minor civil 
liberties, controversies which risk interrup- 
tion of the schedule and essential con- 
tinuity. 

“It is recognised, however,” the CNVA 
said in a policy statement, “that in some 
civil liberties cases - such as those involv- 
ing the race question and others which 
threaten the integrity of the walk - some 
or all of the marchers may be compelled 
to undertake civil disobedience. In these 
cases every effort will be made to continue 
the march on schedule.” 

The walk is expected to be one of the 
most rigorous CNVA has sponsored, in- 
cluding the 6,000-mile San Francisco to 
Moscow walk last year. Hospitality in this 
area probably will be scarce and the 
walkers may spend many nights camping 
along roadsides. In addition, the group 


will not patronise most restaurants because 
they are segregated, 


Canada 


“No Nuclear Arms for Canada” is the 
theme for the new Canadian CND, estab- 
lished at a Toronto conference in February 
and uniting the Committee for Control of 
Radiation Hazards (14 branches), the 
Combined Universities CND (18 branches) 
and the YCND (3 branches). 


They are finding almost all the French 
press and also the Toronto Daily Star and 
the Vancouver Sun sympathetic to their 
work, but most of the other English- 
language papers either non-committal or 
hostile. 


In Saskatchewan the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet of the Provincial 
Government will be with the march to 
the Legislative Buildings in Regina. 

Mr. Justice Thorson, President of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, is expected to 
be a speaker, and the occasion will be 
made one of protest against the acquisition 
of nuclear arms by Canada and in favour 
of support for the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute. 

Groups in Ontario are planning a march 
to the Peace Bridge connecting Canada and 
the USA at Fort Erie, where the Canadians 
will meet US marchers for a public rally in 
Buffalo. 

In Ottawa there will be a march from the 
Defence Research Board Building to the 
Federal Parliament Buildings. Montreal 
will have pickets parading in front of the 
US Consulate with protests against US tests 
followed by a march sponsored by CND, 
the Committee of 100 and some Roman 
Catholic trade unions, 

The Canadian CND headquarters will seek 
an interview with Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker and other political leaders. 

The biggest demonstration is expected in 
Vancouver since there are 25 committees 
in British Columbia. Other demonstrations 
are expected in Halifax, Toronto, London 
(Ont.), Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary. 
Toronto, which had a thousand people on 
the march last Easter, hopes to have five 
times that number this year. 
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Editorial 


a constructive approach 


The fifth Aldermaston march is a time to 
look at what we have done so far, and to 
plan what we are going to do in the future. 
Since it started, the movement for nuclear 
disarmament has grown numerically, has 
clarified its ideas, and has extended the 
scope of its actions. Its policy has become 
progressively more far-reaching and at the 
same time it has moved from the pressure 
group tactics of traditional post-war politics 
to more radical methods. 

Not all campaigners have agreed with all 
these developments of policy and method, 
but whatever doubts and divisions there 
may be within the campaign it has made a 
political impact. It has not changed 
policies, but it has made politicians more 
aware of public opinion when framing 
them. It has not changed the government, 
but it has presented itself as a serious 
challenge, as the measures taken against the 
Committee of 100 have dramatically shown. 
It has not won over the Labour Party, but 
it has seriously threatened the right wing. 
But the value of protest can be exhausted. 
We need a fuller understanding of the con- 
text we are working in and the ends we are 
working for, and we need to work out in 
practice, by continuous experiment in action 
and ideas, how we can best move towards 


these ends. This means continuous debate 
by people whose ideas and methods are 
flexible, and who are not committed to any 
final dogma. Though it cannot afford sec- 
tarian wrangling, as long as the campaign 
is alive and growing it must allow differ- 
ences of ideas, a genuine and open debate, 
and a synthesis between ideas and action. 
The campaign has brought together people 
from very different political traditions, all 
of which are inadequate to deal with the 
problems of 1962; ncne of the Liberal, 
pacifist, anarchist, Marxist or Labour 
approaches to politics can really provide all 
the answers, though they all have ideas, 
values or experiences to contribute to a new 
Politics, 


One of the main questions we have to ask 
is in what kind of national or international 
society unconditional disarmament and 
creative peace would be possible. A 
capitalist economy, a Parliamentary system 
which conceals the centres of power, the 
existing military and bureaucratic hier- 
archies and the controllers of the media of 
Mass communication might effectively pre- 
vent any government from putting a uni- 
lateralist policy into practice. If our de- 
fence policy and the nature of our society 
are related, then the implications of the 


ANARCHY 


13directaction 
14 disobedience 


On the first twelve issues of 
ANARCHY Richard Boston wrote in 
Peace News: “ Now that it has 
completed a year of publication one 
can say confidently that it is one of 
the most stimulating magazines now 
appearing in this country. In almost 
every article ANARCHY shows a 
passionate concern for the way in 
which individual human beings are 
prevented from developing, and at the 
same time there is a vision of the 
unfulfilled potentialities of every 
human being.” ANARCHY 
frequently publishes one-subject issues 
like No. 2 on Workers’ Control, No. 7 
on Playgrounds, No. 9 on Prisons, and 
readers find them well-informed, 
exhilarating and constructive. 
ANARCHY costs 1s 6d a month 

(1s 9d by post). Get a year’s 
subscription for 20s or 3 dollars. 


Write for a specimen ANARCHY 
and FREEDOM with a list of our 


publications. 


Most readers find that they want 
FREEDOM, the anarchist weekly, as 
well. It also costs 20s a year, but a 
joint subscription to both periodicals 
is offered at 32s. or 5 dollars. 


If you read FREEDOM you will 
(according to the Los Angeles 
magazine Manas) “make an important 
discovery - that the anarchists are 
thinking the thoughts which all men 
should be thinking in these perilous 
times. The anarchists are not afraid 
to call attention to what we are losing, 
have already lost, in terms of freedom, 
in terms of love and respect for other 
people, in terms of the elemental 
decencies of life... .” We also have 
annual volumes of SELECTIONS 
FROM FREEDOM covering the last 
ten years (cloth 10s 6d, paper 7s 6d). 
Do you actually know anything about 
anarchism? We have recently 
republished the classical study 
ANARCHISM by Paul Eltzbacher 
which analyses the thought of 
Godwin, Bakunin, Proudhon, Stirner, 
Tolstoy, Tucker and Kropotkin. The 
new edition includes a long essay on 
Anarcho - Syndicalism by Rudolf 
Rocker (cloth 21s). 


Freedom Press, 17a Maxwell Road, London, S.W.6 


campaign go far beyond the simple and 
isolated issue of ‘ Ban the bomb.” 


Anything which tends to break down cen- 
tralised power and give more power to in- 
dividuals and groups of ordinary people, 
anything which works against a mass and 
stereotyped culture and which makes people 
more personally creative, discriminating and 
critical, anything which destroys authorita- 
rianism and creates self-reliance, and any- 
thing which breaks down fear and helpless- 
ness and creates a sense of confidence and 
strength, also tends to widen the area of 
resistance and to work against power 
politics and nuclear weapons. 


Campaigners can thus adopt attitudes and 
take action relevant to the campaign in 
almost all areas of life. Experiments in 
workers’ control; attempts to make the 
trade unions more democratic; attempts 
(like Arnold Wesker’s Centre 42) to create 
a live popular culture; the exploration of 
ways of breaking monopolies in newspapers 
and other media of communication; co- 
operative and self-build housing schemes; 
educational experiments like that of A. S. 
Neill at Summerhill; many areas of social 
work and psychiatry; anywhere essentially 
non-violent creative action is taken; all 
these are relevant. 


They are not ideals but valuable experi- 
ments to be examined critically and deve- 
loped. They cannot be divorced from a 
coherent political policy; nor are they any 
substitute for action directly related to the 
bomb - they are an important and perhaps 
an essential complement to such action. 
There is always a tendency for constructive 
action to grow up naturally alongside a re- 
sistance movement. This happened in India 
under Gandhi; in the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott; in a small way it happens over any 
strike. At an advanced stage of any kind 
of revolutionary movement a_ parallel 
“government” has to be set up for prac- 
tical and psychological reasons, We need 
to explore more actively how we can link 
our protests to constructive counterparts. 
This applies particularly to any form of 
direct action; a campaign to stop a firm 
producing H-bombers has to work out 
plans for changing over production and 
raises the whole idea of workers’ control; a 
campaign against Civil Defence rates can 
be related to alternative plans for positive 
use of municipal resources; a Campaign on 
a town basis against missile industry could 
be related to emphasis on much more direct 
participation in local government. A simple 
but psychologically important example of 
this kind of approach is the Colchester 
Committee of 100's offer to help Civil 
Defence in rescue operations, while oppos- 
ing the H-bomb exercises. 

This emphasis on changing society and on 
constructive policies applies equally on an 
international scale. Intelligently applied aid 
to under-developed countries is obviously 
important. Opposition to colonialism and 
oppression in all its forms, through the 
boycott of South African goods, resistance 
to arms exports to dictatorships, resistance 
to right wing industrial interests like the 
Katanga lobby, and support for a body like 
the World Peace Brigade which is com- 
bining with African leaders to help them tn 
their fight for liberation by non-violent 
means, is of equal importance. | 

Some of these approaches are directly rele- 
vant to the unilateralist campaign: encour- 
aging democracy in the trade unions and 
workers’ control is to alter the bureaucratic 
and basically reactionary power of the 
unions in determining Labour policy; help- 
ing liberate Southern Africa non-violently 
also helps avoid war which could bring the 
cold war to Africa and even risk starting a 
nuclear war; removing causes of extreme 
poverty helps remove causes of war and 
dictatorship. Others are indirectly relevant 
in creating a new social climate which will 
affect politics, All are important to the 
immediate aim of unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament and to the long term aim of a 
more peaceful and creative world. 


The chief constable of Plymouth spent a 
few anxious days last week when he was 
told that two members of his force had 
been seen wearing CND badges. The crisis 
did not last Jong, however. He soon found 
out that the two men had put on the badges 
as a joke. Told that the joke was in bad 
taste, they took off their badges, But what 
if a policeman really joins CND? A police 
spokesman said: “It is an interesting pro- 
blem. Police rules make it illegal for any 
policeman to take an active part in politics. 
But CND - nobody knows about that 
one.” 


Naturally 


“The resumption of nuclear tests by the 
USA and Britain will, naturally, compel the 
Soviet Union to take in reply the appro- 
priate measures which will be needed to 
ensure its security and the preservation of 
peace,” said Mr. Khrushchev in reply to a 
letter from the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr Ikeda. 


Shield of liberty 


The controversy over whether Britain 
should join the Common Market, Lord 
Gladwyn once said, is about something 
much more serious than the price of the 
British sausage. Mr. Edward Heath, min- 
ister in charge of negotiating Britain’s entry 
into the Market, confirmed this in a state- 
ment made to the Ministerial Council of 
the Western European Union on April 10. 
“ We must make it clear beyond all doubt,” 
he said, “that the object of our common 
policy is to defend and strengthen the liber- 
ties for which the Atlantic alliance is the 
indispensable shield.” 


You'd need a clear day 


The development of nuclear armed bom- 
bardment satellites was predicted by Mr. 
Michael Golovine, industrialist and aero- 
nautical expert, when he spoke to the Royal 
United Service Institution in London on 
April t1. This weapon, he said, could set 
fire to buildings, forests and crops over a 
circular area of 125 to 200 miles radius 
from a height of 200 miles. ‘On a clear 
day,” he added. 


A personal favour 


The ambulance men had a problem. Mary 
Louise Butler, eight years old, had been 
knocked down by a lorry in Montgomery, 
Alabama. Someone called an ambulance. 
But, by a careless mistake, they called a 
“whites only" ambulance, and Mary 
Louise is a Negro girl. A Negro ambulance 
was quickly sent for, For 15 minutes Mary 
Louise lay in the street waiting for the right 
kind of ambulance to take her to the right 
kind of hospital One of the white ambu- 
lance crew said afterwards : “‘ When nobody 
came I asked my driver if he would do me 
a personal favour and take the girl.” 


Pioneer barber 


Thirteen pupils at Glen Rock High School, 
New Jersey, sent a letter of protest to a 
local barber who had refused to cut the 
hair of a Negro pupil. In their letter they 
said: “We realise the social pressures of 
discrimination, but new values and ideas 
from the young now oppose these press- 
ures and it becomes necessary to make a 
decision between the two.” The barber 
later said: “It was one of those quick re- 
actions that you know in your mind is 
wrong. I'll back up these youngsters whole- 
heartedly, and if a lead has to be taken I’m 
happy to be a pioneer.” 


God bless his lordship 


Robert Crook was hungry. He was 72 
years old and had only been out of prison 
for six days. He hadn't eaten for a week. 
So he broke into a wine shop and stole a 
bottle of wine. The prosecution said it was 
obvious he broke the window in order to 
get himself arrested. He had 57 previous 
convictions. The judge gave him seven 
years’ preventive detention. Robert Crook 
bowed, and before leaving the dock said: 

Thank you. God bless you, your lord- 
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John Papworth Dolc! In 
Partinico 


Danilo Dolci is putting into practice an 
idea in Sicily which has a profound bearing 
on the central political problem of our 
time. The very simplicity of it tends to 
make people, even people who want to 
help him, overlook its importance and 
sometimes to overlook it altogether. 


He is seeking to make people aware of the 
possibilities they have within themselves 
to be positive and creative agents of social 
progress. This is not simply an attempt to 
end an age-old servitude to physical 
poverty, but a bold, imaginative search 
for ways of ensuring that social changes 
come from the real needs of the people, 
and that, because the people themselves 
initiate and participate in these changes, 
they will reflect the pattern of living, the 
relationships and the values of the people. 
He is trying, above all, to ensure that the 
means of progress do not become an end 
in themselves and thus enmesh people in 
a social process which is basically just a 
subtler form of the slavery from which 
they have been trying to escape. Danilo 
(as everyone who works with him calls 
him) is not simply seeking the kind of 
quantitative change which so concerns the 
western world, but changes which are quali- 
tative. It is no less than a recipe for world 
revolution. 

During a recent visit to Partinico, I was 
shown over one of the “after schools” 
which his centre runs. Because of the 
shortage of state schools, children normally 
go to school for only half of each day and, 
to get through the schedule, the teachers 
generally set a great deal of homework. 
Most homes in Partinico consists of only 
one room and so the first object of the 
“after school” is to provide a place where 
this homework can be done in peace and 
quiet. 

After the homework there is a period of 
creative play and singing, drawing, acting 
and so forth. All this is done under the 
supervision of trained teachers; the atmos- 
phere is one of freedom and respect for 
each individual child. This approach con- 
trasts sharply with that generally prevailing 
in the state schools where the emphasis is 
on discipline and obedience. 

It also contrasts with the home life of many 
of the children. For Partinico is the centre 
of a tradition of banditry and civil violence 
without parallel anywhere else in Europe. 
The children, reared in an environment of 
killing and blood feuds, are therefore learn- 
ing a new way of living, wholly at variance 
to this violent tradition, as well as improy- 
ing their formal education. 

In response to encouragement from the 
teachers of the “after school”, a parents’ 
association has been formed. This is in 
itself a remarkable achievement, for the 
people of Partinico have long acquiesced 
in the harsh, routine life dictated by their 
poverty; they have come to accept it (and 
in this they have been encouraged by the 
Church) as divinely ordained; their sense of 
social initiative has been battered by long 
years of oppression into passive acceptance, 
and they have all a deep and well justified 
suspicion of official activity of any kind. 
The parents meet and discuss their child- 
ren’s work and how it can be improved. 
They go on to discuss their children’s 
prospects and, before they are fully aware 
of it, they are busy discussing their own. 
Soon they are talking of needlework and 
child care classes for parents, improvements 


in refuse collection and sewage disposal, 
and the need for medical clinics. 


But-and this is the point-all this is not 
being organised for them by groups of 
middle-class Fabian intellectuals who think 
they know much better than the people 
what is good for them. If it were that, if 
people were accepting benefits from a new 
order as passively as they accepted the 
burdens of the old, Danilo would, 1 am 
sure, consider that his work had failed. 


It would have failed because he acts on 
the belief that the value and durability of 
any major social change depend on the 
extent to which individuals affected by it 
have exerted themselves to achieve it. Con- 
versely, he believes that, if social changes 
are brought about without the active 
participation of ordinary people, those 
changes are likely to be short-lived, sterile 
and, in the long run, whatever immediate 
benefits they may bring, unpopular. 

It follows from the initial assumption on 
which Danilo works that it is not possible, 
except in a limited sense, to do things for 
people; it is necessary rather to do things 
with them. It means going to the centre 
of the problem, living with the people as 
one of them, sharing their standard of 
living and finding out about their problems 
see the inside by experiencing them your- 
self. 

Nothing would have been simpler for 
Danilo than to have tried to persuade the 
Government to build the new dam for 
which he is pressing by working through 
the established social channels, the political 
parties, Government officials, etc. If this 
had succeeded (and to date in Sicily it has 
always failed), rural life would have been 
transformed, but it would have been an 
imposed transformation. It would have 
been remote from the understanding, the 
every day experience and control of the 
hundreds of thousands of people whose 
lives it would have revolutionised. What 
Danilo wants is that the people should 
understand what these great changes mean 
so that they will want them themselves. 
Then, when the changes take place, they 
will do so in ways which the people, not 
the experts, want. 

What are the lessons of this approach for 
Britain and the Labour Party? British 
Left-wingers have still to learn that basical- 
ly their socialism is just as arrogant as 
Gaitskell’s and that this is why people 
don’t want it. People reject the idea of 
more nationalisation not from Right-wing 
perversity but because they understand that 
nationalisation involves huge and oligarchic 
forms of organisation which are a denial 
of democracy. They don’t want their lives 
run more than they can help by govern- 
ment bureaucrats, never mind how many 
well written pamphlets by Fabian experts 
demonstrate the necessity. 

Because of their background, Danilo’s 
helpers have sometimes been unable to 
grasp the full significance of his approach 
and have put forward ready made schemes 
which could easily destroy it. Misunder- 
standings of this kind, and a serious 
shortage of money, have meant that his 
work has not gone ahead as quickly as he 
would like. 

What kind of people does he need to help 
him? His work is surprisingly varied. Be- 
sides working with farmers to improve soil, 
crops and farming methods, teaching child- 
ren and adults, running medical clinics and 


caring for orphans, he is busy with intensive 
local and regional surveys of housing, 
employment, demography, crime and in- 
comes, as well as promoting free discussion 
groups where, often for the first time, 
people are encouraged to articulate their 
problems step by step to the point where 
their solution comes into focus. 


Danilo’s helpers must know Italian or be 
willing to learn it quickly. They must be 
prepared to stay for at least three years 
after their initial trial period. They must 
be proficient in the work they do, however 
simple it is; they must have a mature 
personality with strong personal values, and 
a sense of moral and intellectual commit- 
ment to the work of the centre. 

I am sure that, if more volunteers from 


David Fulker 
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Britain can be found to join Danilo’s in- 
ternational teams working in Sicily as 
nurses, handicraft instructors, teachers, 
agronomists, economists, architects, town 
planners, needlework instructors, social 
workers and in many other capacities, they 
will not only find themselves participating 
in one of the most exhilarating and valuable 
social experiments of modern times, but 
they will also gain an experience which 
could Jater enrich and revive the traditions 
of British socialism in a manner which at 
present seems impossible in any other way. 


Those who want to help, or to learn more 
about, Danilo Dolci’s work should get in 
touch with the Danilo Dolci Trust, 29 Great 
James Street, London, WC1. 


A Sicilian girl painting at the 
children’s recreation centre at Menfi. 
The work here is sponsored by the 
British Danilo Dolci Committee 
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unilateralist 
candidates: 


INDEC 


announces 
plans 


Independent unilateralist candidates will al- 
most certainly be opposing candidates spon- 
sored by the existing political parties at 
forthcoming by-elections and at the next 
General Election. 


An Independent Nuclear Disarmament Elec- 
tion Committee (INDEC) has been formed 
by a group of individual CND supporters. 
Members of the new committee include 
Michael Craft (chairman), Barry Marks 
(secretary), Christopher Haskins (treasurer), 
Pat Arrowsmith, Hugh Brock, Stuart Hall, 
Ted Hiley, Laurie Kershaw, Mervyn Jones, 
Andrew Murray, Vanessa Redgrave, John 
Rex, Adam Roberts and J. Allen Skinner. 
The committee have decided to open their 
attack in by-elections rather than wait for 
the next General Election. “ Once we have 
had some by-election success and our 
strength has been exhibited,” says their 
official statement of aims, “it would prove 
possible to consider the question of a 
General Election strategy.” 


The Committee intend to pick constitu- 
encies where all the other candidates are 
clearly opposed to unilateralism. The idea 


Laurie Kershaw 
writes an open /etter toa Labour Party supporter 


I am writing to you in connection with the 
newly-formed Independent Nuclear Dis- 
armament Election Committee. I think you 
are entitled to an explanation as to why 
some of us on that committee who have 
worked for so many years with you in the 
Labour Party are supporting a decision to 
put independent unilaterist candidates into 
the field at by-elections opposing those re- 
presenting the Labour Party. 


Until recently we felt like you that the only 
practical method of achieving the aims of 
CND was to place in power in this country 
a@ government sympathetic to our cause; 
and that to this end one of the major poli- 
tical parties had to be converted; and that 
of the three major political parties in this 
country, the Labour Party held views near- 
est to our own and was the most likely to 
be capable of change. 


J think most of us were agreed that there 
were three tactics to be followed - firstly, 
to change party policy by winning over the 
annual conference to our views; secondly, 
to change the make-up of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, and thus eventually the party 
leadership, by ensuring that constituency 
parties selected parliamentary candidates 
who, when elected, would support our 
cause; and thirdly, to win over the trade 
union: movement. After years of hard slog- 
ging in the Campaign and in the Party, we 
appeared to have taken the first steps to 
success at the trade union conferences of 
the spring and summer of 1960 and at the 
Party’s annual conference held at Scar- 
borough that year. 


The events of the past two years have 
shown us how hollow a victory it was that 
we achieved in 1960. Mr. Gaitskell made 
it quite clear that he and the Parliamentary 
party were not bound by the decisions of 
the party conference and continued to pre- 
sent to the country as the official policy of 
the Labour Party his own personal views 
on the nuclear issue despite the fact that 
these views were contrary to the decisions 
arrived at by the whole party in confer- 
ence. Perhaps we should. not have been 
too surprised for, prior to this, do you ever 
remember the party leadership campaign- 
ing on the party's policies against nuclear 
testing and Thor bases ? 

Since the Blackpool conference of 1961 any 
Ttemaining illusion that the leadership re- 
spected the democratic structure of the 
party has been shattered. The bitter pill 
of the defeat of the unilateralist resolutions 
at, conference was somewhat sugared by the 
resolution moved on behalf of the execu- 
tive by George Brown condemning in the 
strongest possible terms any resumption of 
nuclear tests. 

Less than six months later Mr. Gaitskell 
returned from a visit to President Kennedy 
to inform the country on behalf of the 
Labour Party that the resumption of atmo- 
spheric testing of nuclear weapons by the 
USA from a base on British territory must 
now proceed. 

Our second objective - to change the make- 
up of the Parliamentary Labour Party ~ has 
been similarly thwarted. The executive of 
the Party has been successful in ensuring 
that at every by-election in the past year 
“sound” Gaitskellite candidates of the 
Taverne-Rogers variety have been nomi- 
nated. Strong and successful efforts have 
been made to prevent the adoption of uni- 
Jateralist candidates for the next General 
Election, even in the most unwinnable con- 
stituencies. 

Within the House of Commons the Stand- 
ing Orders and Whip systems have been 
tightened to such a degree that effective 


support for the unilateralist cause in Par- 
liament now appears to be restricted to the 
five independent members, Supporters of 
CND are horrified to see that Labour MPs 
who stomp the country making speeches 
against nuclear weapons have not the 
courage to defy the Whip and to vote 
against Government measures to provide 
the finance for these weapons. Even worse, 
many of them could not find the time to 
attend the Parliamentary Party meeting at 
which the iniquitous decision to abstain 
from voting against the Defence Estimates 
was taken by an overwhelming majority 
vote. 

The left wing of the Labour Party in Par- 
liament is now so completely demoralised 
that in the Defence debates a few weeks 
ago, when the vital decisions necessary to 
commit this country to the mad arms race 
for yet another year were being taken, we 
had the unedifying spectacle of the Labour 
benches in the chamber being empty except 
for a handful of front benchers, the inde- 
pendent five and a half dozen others: 
these, the elected representatives of the 
Labour party, facing a similar number of 
Tories while a hundred Tories were in re- 
serve in the bars and tearooms waiting to 
move the closure. With Liberal interven- 
vention on the Lincoln and Stockton pat- 
tern, Labour may well win the next General 
Election, but, with representatives like these, 
how far will this ‘ victory” advance the 
cause of unilateralism ? 

On the third front - the trade union side - 
the picture has been equally bleak. When 
an invitation from CND to the TUC to 
sponsor a joint demonstration against 
nuclear tests was discussed at their Council 
recently the invitation was rejected by a 
unanimous vote-this despite the presence 
of unilateralist Left-wing trade union 
leaders. Remember that this decision was 
taken before Mr. Gaitskell’s statement, at 
a time when opposition to tests was not 
only still party policy but still the policy 
of the TUC and Parliamentary Party. 
Against this gloomy picture there is every 
sign that throughout the country CND is 
gathering strength, and that large numbers 
of people who are not unilateralists in the 
full scnse of the word are taking up atti- 
tudes far closer to those of CND than those 
of the Labour Party on defence matters. 
These people are tired of watching the 
antics and prevarications of both govern- 
ment and opposition in Parliament 

I think that the intervention of unilateralist 
candidates at selected by-elections will for 
the first time make unilateralism a real poli- 
tical issue, will prevent the other candidates 
from ignoring the question, and, above all, 
will give an opportunity to the people of 
this country to express their views on a 
subject vital to their continued existence. 
Countless thousands, who till now have re- 
garded the Campaign as suspect because of 
its leaders’ involvement with the sordid 
struggle for power within the Labour Party, 
will take fresh heart from this opportunity 
to bring the struggle for unilateralism out 
of party politics and into the real centre of 
the body politic - the electoral field. 

I would beg you to remember that Labour 
Party unilateralists do not constitute a 
majority of CND supporters nor does the 
Labour. Party represent the majority of 
people in this country. Less than one per 
cent of the population are individual mem- 
bers of the Labour Party, and even its 
affiliated membership represents only some 
10 per cent of the population. 

The National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party has now stated that any mem- 
ber of the Party who accepts nomination as 


is to force the other candidates to accept 
unilateralism as an election issue, to pub- 
licise CND policies, to give CND sup- 
porters and sympathisers the chance to vote 
for unilateralism, to strengthen those work- 
ing for the selection of unilateralist candi- 
dates in the existing political parties and to 
provide “an opportunity of breaking with 
traditional clectioneering techniques and 
of introducing a new style of political 
campaign including many of the informal 
and unorthodox methods characteristic of 
CND demonstrations.” 


INDEC candidates will make unilateral 
disarmament the core of their election 
campaign. They will have a foreign policy 
“designed to apply Britain’s influence for 
peace” but its details they will work out 
according to their own convictions. Their 
domestic policy will make “ the widest pos- 
sible use of the economic opportunitics and 
the new moral priorities implied by nuclear 
disarmament.” 


If any political party nominates a candi- 
date in genuine agreement with INDEC 
policy the Committee will automatically 


an independent unilateralist candidate will 
invite expulsion - and so will those who 
support him. Initially this threat will have 
to be faced in the constituencies where in- 
dependent candidates are put up. Some 
will submit to the call for Party loyalty and 
continue to work for nuclear disarmament 
in conventional ways. Others will decide 
to support the candidate genuinely advo- 
cating unilateralism. f 
I am not asking you to leave the Party; in 
fact, I earnestly hope that you, and many 
others who think as you do, will continue 
the struggle within the Party for unilateral- 
ism and all the other causes for which 
we have stood and worked together in the 
past. You must realise, however, that some 
of us now feel that we can better further 
the cause of nuclear disarmament by taking 
this, our common cause, to a far wider 
blic than ever before, to the people who 
Jong to other political parties, and to 
those who belong to none. 
I know you will fear that our action 
will weaken you in your struggles, but I 
am convinced that the new support which 


withdraw their own candidate. 

The Committee are anxious to point out 
that they are neither sponsored nor sup- 
ported officially by CND and that they are 
not suggesting that their method of promot- 
ing the objects of CND should supersede 
others. 

When informed of the formation and aims 
of the new committee, Canon Collins told 
Peace News: “It is open to every sup- 
porter of the Campaign to back an election 
candidate of his choice, whether he be in- 
dependent or not. In the event of there 
being only one unilateralist candidate in 
any election, the Campaign at present 
recommends its supporters to back such a 
candidate as far as their own party allegi- 
ances will permit them.” 

Because of the obvious importance of this 
issue to all campaigners, we asked Laurie 
Kershaw, national treasurer of CND, who 
recently resigned from the Labour Party and 
is «a member of INDEC, to put the case 
for independent unilaterialist candidates. 
Raymond Challinor, who has recently been 
endorsed as Labour parliamentary candi- 
date for Nantwich, was then invited to reply. 


will come to CND will strengthen the 
Nuclear Disarmament movement enorm- 
ously. Moreover, I hope that this new 
challenge will give hope to constituency 
parties fighting to adopt unilateralist can- 
didates or to rid themselves of MPs who 
are either not unijlateralist or who have 
broken their election pledges by refusing to 
vote against nuclear weapons in Parlia- 
ment. I hope that we may, by our joint 
efforts, still succeed in forcing the left wing 
of the Labour Party to take up once more 
the fight for unilateralism in a forthright 
and open fashion. 

I think we all agree that, unless the race to 
war is halted soon, there may well be no 
future for ourselves or our children. We 
must not neglect any way of winning su 
port for our common aim and we should 
not condemn those who use methods other 
than the ones we choose ourselves. 
Whether we march, sit, speak, work in the 
political parties or outside them, we are all 
in the same struggle - the struggle for peace 
and for the creation of a sane and humane 
world. 
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Ray Challinor Kershaw's 
olitical adventurism 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 
a canopy organisation, a group of disparate 
individuals, with differing political and 
social outlooks, who yet can unite to face 
the greatest challenge of our time. The 
mutual encouragement and __ stimulation 
caused by this cooperation helps every- 
body, whether they work for nuclear 
disarmament in a political party, a trade 
union, a church, or elsewhere. 

Anybody who seeks to break this unique 
alliance - and it surely would be broken 
if CND, either nationally or through its 
tocal branches, ran parliamentary candi- 
dates - ought to be opposed. From being a 
political organisation, working as a pres- 
sure group, trying to exert pressure through 
through a thousand and one channels, CND 
would become a political party. Almost 
immediately other political issues would 
start crowding in and, from being aware of 
our unity and singleness of purpose, we 
would become aware of our disunity on 
other issues. 

Instead of advocating that CND itself 
should run parliamentary candidates, Laurie 
Kershaw argues that people identifying 
themselves with CND should do so. He 
realises everybody involved in the project 
would be expelled from existing political 
parties; he is prepared to accept this con- 
sequence. His main concern is that unilater- 
alists who remain within the Labour Party 
might, by his action, be compromised, 
witch-hunted, and charged with guilt by 
association. 

While I think all this is highly probable, 
Kershaw would be well-advised to give 
deeper thought to his own problems, those 
involved in putting forward independent 
candidates, which are likely to be far more 
weighty than any problem his indiscretions 
can inflict on us in the Labour Party. 

The first, all-important question is: to whom 
does Kershaw intend to appeal? Having 
turned his back on the Labour Party, he 
paints a rosy picture of making ‘ common 
cause to a far wider public than ever before 
- to the people who belong to other political 
parties and to tens of thousands who belong 
to none.” 

Precisely who is he thinking of ? People 
of which political party? The Tories? The 
Liberals? I doubt whether any Tory or 
Liberal unilateralist, fighting against heavier 
odds than his Labour counterpart, will be 
happy at the prospect of independent CND 
candidates. Far from being an asset, they 
are likely to widen the barrier of suspicion 
and prejudice, worsening the prospect of 
winning his fellow party members to a CND 
position. 

If Kershaw is prepared to concede that 
CNDers in all three major parties will look 
with disfavour on his project, then the only 
sizeable group he is left with is those 
CNDers who belong to no party. In other 
words, those CNDers who failed to carry 
out the unanimous decision of the Cam- 
paign’s annual conference, asking all sup- 
porters to join a political party to fight for 
our aims, and who must share, therefore, 


part of the responsibility for the present 
plight of unilateralism, including the reversal 
of the Scarborough decision. 


Having made no contribution to the 
struggle in the major parties, Kershaw’s plan 
is likely to heighten confusion in the minor 
ones, making further divisions and dissipat- 
ing already meagre resources. If independent 
‘““ban-the-bomb ” candidates are to fight 
elections, why not work through existing 
organisations? Why build new ones? The 
left in this country has always shown re- 
markable ingenuity at creating new organi- 
sations; it has shown less ability at breathing 
life into them. Surely it would be better, if 
anti-nuclear candidates are to stand, that 
they should fight under the banner of the 
Fellowship Party or the Independent Labour 
Party, depending on whether they combine 
unilateralism with pacifism or socialism. 
Kershaw’s new organisation is superfluous 
and unnecessary. 


But the experience of the Fellowship Party 
and the ILP, both at General Elections and 
by-elections, seems to indicate that the elec- 
torate are not exactly jumping over them- 
selves to vote for unilateralist candidates. 
Their depressing electoral record and the 
results of Gallup Polls both seem to show 
that unilateralism has the support of a 
small minority - roughly 20 per cent of 
the population. And since only a small 
percentage of these are likely to follow 
Kershaw’s lead, the electoral prospects of 
any minority group are pretty grim. The 
British electoral system, unlike the Danish 
for example, grinds small parties to powder 
between the two massive party machines. 
Kershaw’s little midget has little chance, 
therefore, of gaining more than 10 per cent 
of the votes, and no chance whatsoever of 
winning a seat. These, regrettably, are the 
political facts of life: Kershaw will find it 


an expensive business learning them at £150 
a lesson. 


The present clamour to run independent 
candidates has been caused by growing 
disillusionment with the Labour Party. 
Laurie Kershaw, typical of this trend, cor- 
rectly describes the disarray of unilateralists 
inside the Labour Party - the failure of the 
parliamentarians, the timidity of the trade 
unionists, and the failure of the rank-and- 
file to struggle. But he does not attempt 
the vital task of making a political analysis, 
of showing why sunny Scarborough was 
followed by bleak Blackpool. Consequently, 
his article gives the impression that Gait- 
skell is all-powerful and cannot be budged, 
a Mike Mercury with Transport House as 
his supercar. But this is far from being the 
case: Gaitskell did not win on his own; 
among other contributory factors were the 
mistakes of the CND leadership. As CND 
National Treasurer, Kershaw might be too 
modest to admit this, but it is important 
that the movement, as a whole, learns from 
experi and especially from its mis- 
takes. 


First, the CND leaders failed to see that 


the Scarborough decisions, won by the 
rank-and-file, could only be maintained by 


the rank-and-file. Right from the start it 
was obvious the party apparatus would 
sabotage these decisions; they could only be 
maintained if a steady stream of leaflets, 
speakers, and a national campaign, organ- 
ised in the name of the Labour Party and 
supported by all those who wanted to see 
the Scarborough decisions carried out, had 
come from Carthusian Street, acting because 
of Transport House’s default. Until we 
realise that conference decisions are mere 
scraps of paper, unless we have the means 
for their organized and systematic imple- 
mentation, then we will stumble from 
defeat to defeat. 

Second, once Gaitskell gained the initiative, 
CND failed to adopt a principled stand. It 
flirted with the Crossman-Padley compro- 
mise, a fake compromise that acknowledged 
the need for NATO and tactical nuclear 
weapons. Confusion inevitably spread, per- 
mitting Padley to make the first and fatal 
breach by winning USDAW over to a 
pseudo-Gaitskellian position. After that 
came the deluge. 

Third, CND leaders, deeply conscious of 
the support of a section of trade union 
leaders, do not want to do anything to 
antagonize them, and consequently behave 
with ultra-respectability. Civil disobedience, 
unofficial strikes and a call to the trade 
union rank-and-file over the heads of their 
officials, all these are frowned upon by 
CND leaders and, as a result, maximum 
support is never mobilised. 

Even allowing for these CND mistakes, 
grievous as they were, it is likely that the 
Scarborough decision would have been 
reversed in any case. For what happened 
at the 1960 Labour conference was that a 
small majority of the politically active 
minority voted for unilateralism. Their 
influence was greatly magnified by the 
vagaries of the block vote. The vast mass 
of Labour members, quiescent and apathetic, 
had been untouched by CND arguments 
and loyally supported Gaitskell. Therefore, 
when the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
backed by the Tory Press, launched a sus- 
tained counter-attack, they mobilised suffi- 
cient of these subterranean forces to reverse 
the Scarborough decision. 

Because Kershaw exaggerates the victory 
of Scarborough, he goes on to exaggerate 
the defeat of Blackpool. Inside the Labour 
Party all is far from lost. Granted, it will 
be a hard, uphill struggle, often frustrating 
and apparently unrewarding, but I am sure 
we will eventually win through. In my 
opinion, the struggle for peace is tied up 
with the struggle for socialism, an ideal that 
can only be accomplished by the organised 
working class. 

But Kershaw, in a fit of depression, turns 
his back on these class forces and isolates 
himself from them. He indulges in political 
adventurism of the most disastrous kind. 
Of course, I suppose Kershaw has a right 
to crucify himself; I don’t think he has got 
a right to crucify the movement. And that 
is likely to be the result unless CND, clearly 
and vigorously, dissociates itself from 
him. 
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Is it? Is that what it is? Another closed 
and set-up game: the march of the martyrs, 
fervent, dedicated - ban this bomb - self 
sacrificing, all slotted and closed, a political 
thing. ! : 

O yes, but surely, surely you do believe in 
this. And so do I. I too am worried, 
terrified. And I am ashamed of what has 
been done in my name. , 

In Derby North at a by-election, there was 
an independent candidate, a Mr. Lynch, 
the president of the National Union of 
Small Shopkeepers. He favoured a govern- 
ment of all the talents, with Gaitskell as 
Prime Minister, Grimond as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Macleod as Foreign 
Secretary. His government of all the 
talents for personal reasons I should like 
to line up, and personally pummel hard in 
the face again and again for what they try 
to do, have done in my name. 

But that would be answering back in the 
language of this time, that they have helped 
to make what it is. Only in desperation, 
even in these desperate times, can one use 
violence against them. 

And you also, you who march, are you so 
sure that you aren’t cards in their game, 
proving to the world what a freedom loving 
democracy we are; how happy, to be so 
free; freedom of speech. Look, Macmillan 
could ban the bomb to-morrow and that 
wouldn’t change hardly a thing, for the 
Bomb it’s like a Cancer. It’s something 
that’s within all of us. The world is in 
uproar. This cancer, this bomb, breeding 
inside us, And we can’t help it, avoid it. 
We didn’t ask to be born when we were, 


or maybe some of us did. It’s being more 
in love with being loved, than a lover. It’s 
a worship of one’s own face in the mirror. 
It’s a possession, an ownership. This is the 
cancer, the bomb that breeds, and breeds 
not only your bomb but the larger, ulti- 
mately more powerful bombs inside us. 
This is the bitch that craps up not only the 
world we live in, but our own hearts and 
guts and brains and souls. 

And on you go, on and on, so pure your- 
selves, so self-righteous, like a false saint, 
like a Schweitzer; lines of marching mar- 
ty1s, prepared to go to prison for the faith 
- faith - a faith that makes you pure and 
holy, a faith that blinds you to the bomb 
that caused the bomb, the cancer in the 
soul. 

There’s a record I keep playing - the flip 
side to Ray Chartes’s Hit the Road, Jack. 
There are some words in that song that are 


, this is going to be another hate 
. I didn’t want it to be, honest, and 
it’s Spring. I got the record player blaring 
away, and I feel high as I have done for a 
long time, and there’s about two hours to 
get this column to the post. Please forgive 
me. 

There you are. I got this thing too. About 


being sorry. Being little humble me. Why 
should I. This is my column. I say what 
I please. I use it to work out, to churn 


and rant and let off steam. If it isn’t 
coherent, if it doesn’t hang together, if it 
doesn’t make full sense, that is only be- 
cause it is too close to the way I’m think- 
ing and the way I feel at this moment. 


Back to the testing ground 


An international crew aboard a 30 foot 
trimaran should be leaving the West Coast 
of the USA for Christmas Island on June 1 
to protest against the proposed series of 
US nuclear tests. Christmas Island is about 
3,000 miles south-west of San Francisco, 
and the trimaran, which is a high speed 
sailing boat, should enter the testing area 
about June 20. 


The protest is being organised by the 
American Committee for Non-violent 
Action, which organised the voyage of the 
Golden Rule, the yacht which tried to enter 
the Eniwetok testing area in 1958. The 
Golden Rule was stopped by coastguards 
near Honolulu and the crew was arrested. 
Their trial was attended by Earle Reynolds, 
an American scientist employed at the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Centre in Hiro- 
shima, who was sailing round the world 
with his family in his yacht “ Phoenix.” 


The Reynolds family decided to defy the 
US Atomic Energy Commission ruling 
which placed out of bounds a vast area of 
the Pacific being used for testing. When in 
July, 1958, they entered the test zone they 
too were stopped and boarded by coast- 
guards, and Earle Reynolds was later sent- 
enced to six months in prison. He 
appealed and fought a legal battle for two 
years which ended in the San Francisco 
Court of Appeals ruling that the AEC regu- 
lation under which he was arrested at sea 
was invalid. 


Albert Bigelow, who skippered the Golden 
Rule, is acting as nautical adviser and will 
help equip the vessel and train the crew. 
Another CNVA member, Robert Swann, 
who has been organising the campaign 
against the construction and launching of 
Polaris submarines in New England, has 
gone to North California to help build the 
trimaran, 

The cost of building the boat will be $3,000 
and the Committee estimates the total cost 
of the project will be at least $20,000. 
There will be four crew members, and 
CNVA plans to have at least one crew in 
reserve, in case the first crew is arrested. 


The Committee’s New York office reports 
that they are still looking for an experi- 
enced skipper to sail the trimaran - exten- 
sive experience under sail on ocean cross- 
ings is the best qualification - and ham 


radio operators with licences and equip- 
ment. 


All crew members must accept CNVA’s 
non-violent discipline and the full policy on 
which the protest is based. This policy, 
which emphasises opposition to both 
Western and Soviet nuclear tests and 
weapons, calls for unconditional disarma- 
ment and non-violent action by people 
everywhere against war preparations. The 
crew risk terms of imprisonment up to 20 
or 30 years, and injury or death from either 
an accident at sea, or if the US Govern- 
ment allows them to enter the test area, 
from nuclear explosions. 

A statement made by the Committee says: 
“When he sailed the Golden Rule toward 
the Eniwetok testing grounds, Albert Bige- 
low wrote, ‘I am going because I have to 
- if I call myself a human being.’ When 
he and his crew were arrested, and Earle 
Reynolds and his wife were deliberating 
whether or not to sail Phoenix in Golden 
Rule’s place, they asked, ‘Is there any 
choice?’ and answered themselves, ‘ No, 
no choice.’ 

“If there was no choice then there is less 
choice now. Since the recent Russian tests 
(against which the Phoenix again sailed to 
protest - stopped this time by the Russjan 
navy) fall-out has accumulated to even 
more dangerous levels; the added whirl 
given to the arms race will be more danger- 
ous. Russia has already declared that she 
will test yet again if we do. It is rumoured 
that China will soon try to explode a bomb. 
Who is to call a halt ? 

“We shall sail into the testing area to con- 
front the decision makers with the choice 
of suspending the tests or of blowing up 
the boat and its crew. The government 
might, of course, decide to evade this 
choice by restraining the ship or crew - as 
it did with the Golden Rule and Phoenix. 
But it would have, again, to break inter- 
national law to do so.” (Article 13 of the 
Laws of Maritime Jurisprudence in Times 
of Peace states “No state or group of 
States may claim any right of sovereignty, 
privilege or prerogative over any portion of 
the high seas or place any obstacle to the 
free and full use of the seas.) 

If the Russians subsequently resume tests 
the crew of the trimaran will, if they are 
in a position to do so, attempt to sail into 
Russian waters. 


RAY GOSLING 


OLUMN 


Why should I apologise. You, the reader, 
have got to work too. I’m not going to do 
both sides. 

The other day, all on my own I was, feel- 
ing lonely, and it was just gone eleven and 
the bars were shut, and a Negro stopped 
me in the street and he said. In an old 
felt hat and a tattered top coat tied around 
him with string, he said: 

“ Excuse me, gentleman, sir, but a shilling 
would be lovely to me, have you a 
shilling ?”” I had a shilling, yes. “I thank 
you, for I have not eaten for two days, and 
I would be thankful for a meal, so a florin 
would be most lovely to me. Have you got 
a florin?” 

And he works me up to two florins, and 
then I took him on a side and [ said: 
“Look man you’re a man and I’m a man 
and I feel Jonely. I would like to share a 
meal with you at the place across the road. 
I have enough money for two meals.” 
And he looks at me like I had done a 
mortal sin to him, and he took just one 
florin out of my hand and he ran as best 
he could, scuttling along as fast as he could 
away from me. And I thought, you bastard, 
you sod, you mean and dirty black. I 
wanted to talk to somebody. 

There’s an old girl I know, and I’m 
very fond of, and she always says to me 
- when it comes to the nub end for all of 
us, we’re On our own, pappaccino, Darling, 
when it comes to it, we’re all alone. 

And we can have no heroes other than 
those inside us. And we can have no 
leaders other than what’s inside ourselves. 
And we all of us have to wander around 
with those other human bejngs some of 
whom we like so much, some of whom we 


love, and some of whom we fancy, get the 
hots on something rotten. 
This record, this Ray Charles thing called 
Danger Zone, it is so good. The words go 
something like this - my love for the world 
is us always, for the world is a part of me 
. . that’s why I’m afraid of the progress 
that has been made. . . 
But not only that, not only that we are all 
alone. But that we are all part of one, 
one another; part of the enormous mess of 
mankind we have dropped in, We are all 
responsible, and there is no way out; not 
by marching or politics. No way but 
through ourselves. 
That’s why I wonder about your march. 
Yeah, go on, on and on, marching on like 
the Spurs. I can’t bring myself to march 
with you. To me it seems something that 
is a little too wet, too fashionable, too fixed 
and with too much of a show. 
That’s the way I feel. So don’t do what 
you're doing in the name of the people or 
any such mullarky. While you are march- 
ing I shal try to say a little prayer to hope 
I don't treat life like a charade as a writer 
tends to do; that I don't die of any cancer 
of the soul; that I remain free and wide 
awake For this life it’s the only one I 
have that I can be sure about. 
And as the song goes, and it really is 
about the greatest pop song I have ever 
heard, I am ashamed of the progress that 
has been made and made in my name. 
And having said this I shall seal the enve- 
lope and go on my way through this sweet 
pickle of a life, washing down the pieces 
that grate between my teeth with a beer, 
ee my mouth with the back of my 
and. 


‘eT EE 


The World Peace Brigade Training Centre in Dar es Salaam 
has started on a constructive programme. Michael Scott, 
Bill Sutherland and Bayard Rustin are here helping to build 
a local Community Centre. The Prime Minister of 
Tanganyika, Mr. Rashidi Kawawa (centre) is talking to 

Bill Sutherland. 


The Brigade urgently needs funds and a reserve of volunteers for the 
Centre In readiness for the Freedom March In N. Rhodesia which 
Kenneth Kaunda may have to call for as part of his General Strike 
pian If the Africans are prevented from gaining a majority In the 


legislature. 


1 will register as a Brigade volunteer 
d. for the funds of the Brigade 


Il enclose £ s. 
Name 


Ne rr le 


Address __ 


| would Itke further Information about the Brigade 
return to World Peace Brigade 6 Endslelgh Street London wWwCl1 
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Very good looking 


Congratulations on the new format of 
Peace News; it makes it a very good look- 
ing paper indeed. 

The theatre supplement was also an excel- 
lent idea and your team of commentators 
first class. A creative artist, in any media, 
is one of the few men capable of holding 
a mirror up to our true natures, Some- 
time can you try a similar approach to the 
visual arts ? 

Yours with good wishes for the paper's 
future, 

Norman Frith, ARIBA, 

109 Warren Road, London, E.11. 


Too ‘magaziney’ 


A few comments on PN’s new look: 

!. The whole treatment seems to me too 
“‘magaziney ”’ for a newspaper. It comes 
off better on the four theatre pages than on 
the news pages. I think the back news 
page, which before was newsy and bright, 
has suffered very badly. Couldn’t your new 
designer be given the feature pages, but 
someone with more experience of news lay- 
out do the rest ? 

2. Some of the pieces are so difficult to 
read. For instance, the “Inside Parlia- 
ment” feature is now an indigestible mass, 
and seems to me to lose a lot by not 
being divided into individual items. 
Couldn't we at least have initial drop 
letters, para. indentations, and a few cross- 
heads to help the eye ? 

3. Again, your column measures seem to 
me rather too wide, or else the margins too 
narrow, for easy reading. Added to the 
unbroken columns of type the whole effect 
is stodgy and off-putting. For instance, I 
read Rene Bovard’s previous piece with 
great interest, but the one in this issue 
seemed heavy going - and I’m sure the 
typesetting had a lot to do with it. 

4. Finally, I find the rigorous uniformity 
of display typeface rather wooden and 
monotonous, detracting especially from the 
newsiness of the news pages. Isn’t even a 


little variety permissible - perhaps in the 
adverts. if nowhere else ? 

I hope these comments don’t sound too re- 
actionary. I realise PN wants to experi- 
ment (1 remember selling it when it was set 
from head to foot in Gill faces), But I 
feel the re-designer has been too dogmatic 
and has made the paper look unnecessarily 
boring - which may put off the new readers 
that editorially you certainly deserve. 
Edward Owen, 

128a Ravensbourne Shortlands, 
Kent. 


Avenue, 


Almost unreadable 


I know nothing of journalism or its pro- 
blems, but I have been wondering where 
Peace News is going lately. This week I 
have read James Cameron’s wise words in 
the latter part of his article on Journalism, 
and now I am wondering sti]l more. 

I would rather see Peace News remain the 
simple pacifist paper even if it remained 
small in bulk than see it try to develop 
into a paper with a popular appeal. 

I don’t think Peace News needs pages of 
play reviews, and I must say I wondered if 
our paper boy had put the wrong paper in 
my letter box this morning. It seems 
almost unreadable to me, and I hope I 
shall get used to it, or better still, that you 
will revert to your previous type, lay-out, 
etc, 

I trust you will take this little criticism in 
good part. I am a reader of many years 
standing and sold our paper publicly as far 
back as the Dick Sheppard days, and 
secured a new reader as recently as last 
week. 

George J. Chilvers, 

61 Beauchamp Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


Vietnam 


A hot war is being fought in Vietnam 
which can quickly escalate into a world 
war. The British Government is partly re- 
sponsible for the deterioration which has 
led to it. It has not responded to the 


Letters to 
the Editor 


appeals of the International Supervisory 
and Control Commission which has been 
pointing out dangers and requesting action. 
To his honour, Sir Anthony Eden, after the 
defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu, 
appealed to the Soviet Union to join the 
UK in calling for a cease fire to be fol- 
lowed by a conference on Indo-China. 

For the first time Chinese Communist 
leaders met those of the four great powers 
round a table in Geneva to hammer out 
reasonable terms for a settlement and to set 
up an International Supervisory and Con- 
trol Commission to see them carried out. 
India (Chairman), Poland and Canada sup- 
plied men of the highest repute to bring 
back peace to an area that had gone 
through an agonising seven-year war of 
independence. Their 11 reports (obtainable 
from HM Stationery Office) reveal achieve- 
ments of the highest order, the exchange of 
POWs, the repatriation of tens of thousands 
of French, the transfer of military com- 
mand in the north to the Communists, the 
peaceful change-over of French administra- 
tion in Hanoi. French technicians and 
engineers had to be persuaded to teach 
“the cnemy Communists” how to run the 
complicated communications system at the 
GPO, to run the modern gas works, the up- 
to-date electric power plant. One can 
imagine the careful, painstaking, diplomatic 
efforts which led to success. There were no 
serious incidents and no break in the 
services, 

A careful study of these reports reveals that 
the Communists in Laos and North Viet- 
nam (where they were now in command) 
co-operated with the Commission, permitted 
investigations in their areas, tried honestly 
to carry out the terms of the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1954. However, the South Viet- 
nam Dictator Ngo Dinh Diem, who owed 
his position to American support, continu- 
ously refused co-operation on the ground 
that he had not signed the agreements (the 
French had done so), and was therefore not 
bound in any way to keep them. 

The build-up of his military power and his 
policy of repression has led to a wide, 
powerful opposition to his regime, now in 
the SEATO bloc. A number of his Ameri- 
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can-trained troops have deserted to the 
Liberation Front. 

The British Government has been fre- 
quently appealed to by the Governments of 
China and India to take action, and bela- 
tedly it did by recalling the Commission on 
Laos and reconvening the Conference on 
Laos with the co-sponsorship of the USSR. 
The recent alarming reports of the Ameri- 
can “occupation” of South Vietnam, of 
combat operations, show how urgent this 
matter has become. 

From the foreign minister in Hanoi, 
October, 1961, an appeal went to the 
foreign ministers of the world for another 
conference on Vietnam. Our Government 
should be pressed to accede to this entreaty. 
It is a matter of urgency; soon it will be 
too late, 

Edith M. Adlam, 

82 St. Thomas Street, Wells, Somerset. 


Skipper wanted 


The Committee for Non-violent Action 
which is organising the Christmas Island 
project is urgently looking for a pacifist 
skipper to take the trimaran and its small 
crew into the testing area. If you know of 
anyone who has experience of trans-ocean 
sailing and supports the CNVA policy of 
complete unilateral disarmament and non- 
violent defence system please contact him 
and me immediately. The project has been 
supported in England by Hugh Brock, 
editor of Peace News, Stuart Morris, secre- 
tary of the Peace Pledge Union, Bertrand 
Russell, President of the Committee of 100, 
and Arlo Tatum, secretary of the World 
Peace Brigade. Further support from the 
whole peace movement in Britain is hoped 
for in the next few weeks. 

The boat may be leaving San Francisco 
harbour as early as mid-May and the crew 
and skipper will need some practice before 
then, so please treat the search for 3 
British skipper as top priority. In addition, 
if you have any good ideas for a name for 
the boat, please let me know. 

Barnaby Martin, 
c/o Peace News, 
London, N.1. 


5 Caledonian Road, 


monthly 6d 


read the Socialist Standard 


for a unique viewpoint 
on war and the nuclear 
question 


write today to the 


SOCIALISM is opposed to war and to 
what war represents. At the same time 
it is the only solution to the conditions 
that breed war. It is a new form of 
society in which the people of the world 
will work harmoniously together for 
their mutual benefit, for there will be 
neither privilege nor property to cause 
enmity. No coercion will be needed 
because each will gain from cooperating 
harmoniously with his fellows. But it is 
a new social system that demands 
understanding of its implications from 
those who seek to establish it. With 

the establishment of Socialism war will 
disappear and humanity will have taken 
the first step out of the jungle... . 
Some Campaigners, while agreeing that 
capitalism is the cause of war in the 
modern world, maintain that although 
a new social organisation may be 
necessary, a nuclear war would prevent 
the establishment of this perhaps for all 
time, and therefore the anti-nuclear 
movement should be given priority over 
Socialism. This argument is logically 


Socialist Party 

of Great Britain, Dept BM 
52 Clapham High Street 
London SW4 


unsound. It assumes that which has 
yet to be demonstrated. It pre-supposes 
that the Campaign will be able to 
prevent a nuclear war occurring. For 
the Campaign to “ succeed ” it must 
have a majority of people who are 
opposed unconditionally to nuclear 
weapons, in the major countries of the 
world. These majorities must be 
prepared to oppose their own ruling 
classes, to put aside all nationalistic 

or racial feeling and be immune from 
all attempts of their rulers to influence 
them during periods of international 
crisis and tension. Is it possible that 
such internationalist solidarity could be 
achieved by a movement which is 
composed of so many fundamentally 
diverse elements and which lacks any 
clear conception of an alternative to 
our inhuman social system? Only a 
revolutionary Socialist consciousness 
could ensure such a united unshakeable 
attitude and in that event the question 
of opposition to nuclear weapons alone 
would be redundant. 


for our analysis of war today 
read the Socialist Party and 
War 


100 pages 1s 3d post free 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain 

is opposed to war and all weapon tests 
of any kind by any government. We do 
not, however, seek support at election 
times on specific issues other than that 
of Socialism, i.e., a world-wide system 
without frontiers where’ the means of 
production and distribution are held in 
common and things are produced solely 
in order to meet human needs. In our 
election literature we write to ensure 
that only people who agree with our 
fundamental position will vote for our 
candidates. No advantage will ever 
accrue to a genuine socialist party from 
vote-catching! Members of the SPGB 
vote only for SPGB candidates or where 
there are none they abstain or spoil 
their voting papers. Our view is that 
there is no way out of the contemporary 
dilemma other than by the building of 
a new kind of society. Socialists 
re-affirm the supreme relevance of the 
classic Marxist exhortation — Working 
Men of All Countries — Unite! 


Subscriptions 
lyear 8s 
6months 4s 
3months 2s 
post free 
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In June and early July, at the National 
Film Theatre in London, there will be a 
season of films devoted to the anarchist 
cinema. Most of the films wil] come from 
three directors, Luis Bunuel, Georges 
Franju and Jean Vigo. Among those that 
will be shown are Bunuel’s L’Age d’Or and 
Nazarin, Vigo’s Apropos de Nice and 
L'Atalante, and Franju’s Le Sang des 
Bétes, Hétel des Invalides and The Keepers. 
Although all three directors are anarchists 
in an almost text book sense, their impor- 
tant quality seems to me to be the way 
they have given depth to and refined 
orthodox anarchist ideas. I have already 
discussed Franju’s work at some length in 
this column (September I, 1961), and since 
he and Vigo have a great deal in common, 
I will keep to Vigo’s anarchism in this 
article, 

Vigo was the son of a well-known French 
anarchist, Almereyda, who died in prison 
where he was serving a sentence because of 
his opposition to the First World War. 
Vigo died when he was 29, but by then 
had produced three remarkable films, 
Apropos de Nice, Zéro de Conduite and 
L’Atalante. Vigo’s work centres on the 
conflict between the established and corrupt 
forms of life and his sense of vital and 
spontaneous life. 

Apropos de Nice is a record of Vigo’s 
hatred for the bourgeois life of Nice (a 
town where he spent a good part of his 
life). As Vigo sees Nice the old and the 
rich dominate. They sit idly on the sea 
front and in the cafés; old men lasciviously 
eye young girls and undress them in their 
minds; an old and raddled woman _ has 
flowers thrown at her as if she were a 
young queen; a carnival is tinged with 
hysterical violence. Apropos de Nice is not 
simply concerned with the bourgeois of the 
town. Writing of his intentions, Vigo said, 
“In this film by interpreting the significant 
facts of the life of a town. we are spectators 
of the trial of this particular world. Indeed 
by displaying the atmosphere of Nice and 
the kind of lives lived down there - and, 
alas, elsewhere - the film (illustrates) the 
last gasps of a society whose neglect of its 
responsibilities makes you sick and drives 
you towards revolutionary solutions.” 

In L’Atalante Vigo is mainly concerned to 
describe what spontaneous and vital life is 
like. The film begins when the skipper of 
the barge L’Atalante has just married. He 
sets off for a cruise with his wife and a 
crew of two, In Vigo’s hands the barge 
becomes an extraordinary world. The 
centre of it is the newly married couple. 
There is a very vivid and physical sense of 
their relationship with all its intimacies and 
quarrels. The old mate of the_ barge 
is another remarkable creation. He is a 
caliban figure, full of surprising talents and 
with a collection of the most incredible 
objects that he has picked up on_ his 
voyages round the world. 

In Zéro de Conduite the two worlds of 
Apropos de Nice and L’Atalante are pitted 
against each other, The film works on two 
levels: as a realistic picture of school life 
and as a general comment on society. For 
Vigo the school is a tyrannical institution. 
The boys are dragooned and terrified by 
the authorities. To make the general point 
clear, Vigo portrays the authorities as 
types: the headmaster is a murderous 
dwarf; his assistant abases himself com- 
pletely before any kind of superior 
authority and spends the rest of his time 
creeping and spying on the boys; the school 
caretaker is an anonymous figure in dark 
glasses. When a school ceremony is held 
half the local dignitaries are represented by 
dressed up dummies. 

The gap between the adults and the boys 
is absolute. Although the school authorities 
try to control them, the boys represent 
forces which are too mysterious and power- 
ful for such control to be possible. The 
opening of the film establishes the nature 
of these forces. Two boys are returning by 
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train to school. As they sit in the carriage, 
with smoke from the engine billowing from 
outside, they produce the games and toys 
they have’ acquired during the holidays. 
The atmosphere which Vigo creates in this 
sequence has overtones of black magic. 
These overtones are made explicit later in 
the film when the boys stage a revolt. The 
American critic James Agee described the 
revolt as “‘a dormitory riot and procession, 
bearing a crucified teacher through a slow 
motion storm of pillow feathers, which 
combines Catholic and primordial rituals 
and as an image of millenial triumphal joy 
has only been equalled on film, so far as I 
know, by newsreel shots of the liberation 
of Paris.” The adult implications of the 
revolt continue when the boys raise the 
sku]] and crossbones on the roof and make 
a final, vigorous attack by hurling tin cans, 
boots and stones at the dignitaries assem- 
bled for the school ceremony. The film 
ends with them disappearing over the roof 
triumphantly. 

For all their qualities, Vigo and Franju’s 
films seem to me to suffer from one great 
deficiency. And it is a deficiency which is 
often found in the anarchist position. The 
spontaneous and vital life which they so 
admire is extraorenarily vulnerable, In 
Le Sang des Bétes there is an image of 
lambs lying on their backs waiting for their 
throats to be cut which seems to state this 
vulnerability very clearly. Because of this 
vulnerability both Vigo and Franju seem to 
sense that freedom and spontaneity cannot 
survive in the established world, with its 
guilt and its corruptions. So there is a 
tendency in their films for them to retreat 
into a private world. 

This is very obvious in Franju’s Eyes With- 
out a Face, The conflict is between a 
doctor and his daughter whose face has 
been smashed in a car accident. The 
menace that is associated with the doctor 
is located in a private hospital some miles 
outside Paris. The hospital is cut off from 
the world by surrounding trees. His 
daughter lives in a 100m at the top of 
winding staircases in the private wing of 
the hospital. The doctor conducts his 
operations in an operating ward in a secret 
room behind a sliding door in his garage. 
And the girl finally escapes from the threat 
of the doctor by retreating into a private 
world of madness. 

There is the same private quality in 
L’Atalante, Most of the action takes place 
on a barge which insulates the action from 
the rest of the world. On the barge life is 
innocent and childlike. Outside it is ugly 
and brutal; there is an extraordinary scene 
when a crowd sets on a thief, for instance. 
But these two worlds never confront each 
other. Even in Zero de Conduite where the 
two forces do confront each other there is 
no direct conflict. The boys challenge the 
authorities almost entirely in terms of 
dream and fantasy. When the boys make 
their final attack they disappear into a 
fantasy future, singing and disappearing 
over the roofs. 

Although Bunuel’s work also deals with the 
threat to innocence he places it in a very 
different way from Franju and Vigo. He 
has made too many films for me to deal 
in detail with his work here. Conveniently, 
his latest film, Viridiana, has just appeared 
in London and his basic attitudes can be 
seen very clearly in this. 

Viridiana is a young nun who is just about 
to take her vows. Her uncle asks if he can 
see her before she finally enters the reli- 
gious world. He is a man who has re- 
treated from the world because of the 
shock of his wife’s death on their wedding 
night. Viridiana reminds him of his wife 
and he asks her to dress in his wife’s 
wedding gown. Reluctantly she does so, 
and when she is dressed like this her uncle 
drugs her and tries to make love to her. 
He is unsuccessful and feels the shame so 
strongly that he hangs himself. Viridiana 
is so shaken by all this that she decides to 


devote herself to good works on her uncle’s 
estate. She takes in the local beggars. 
When she is away one day they stage an 
orgy in the house. When she returns one 
of them tries to rape her. This finally 
shakes her beliefs and the film ends with 
her playing cards with her uncle’s bastard 
son and the servant he has made his mis- 
tress. Viridiana might almost be a direct 
criticism of Vigo and Franju’s work. Bunuel 
sees the innocent and pure as_ natural 
victims of institutions like the church. The 
church makes a cult of their innocence and 
purity and their refusal of experience. 
Viridiana’s natural place is in a convent. 
But this attempt to escape from the world 
is doomed. The arrogant assertion of 
purity produces an inevitable reaction; the 
beggars are a natural response to the 
church and its claims. Throughout Viri- 
diana Bunuel links them with the church; 
we first see them outside the church and 
they constantly talk about it. They are 
linked to the church not only in the mate- 
rial sense (rich church and poor beggars) 
but also in a psychological sense. Their 
dirt and disease is their answer to the 
purity of the church. And they constantly 
attack this purity. One of them who has 
venereal disease puts his hand in holy 
water. The orgy takes place to the accom- 
paniment of the Hallelujah Chorus. At one 
point they form themselves into a parody 
of Leonardo’s picture of the Last Supper. 
Finally they attack Viridiana herself. “It 
had to come at some time,” says the 
beggar. 

It is important to insist here that it is not 
Bunuel who is being blasphemous, it is the 
beggars. Bunuel only observes that this is 
a natural reaction on their part. Bunuel is 
not, as almost everybody insists, a destruc- 
tive director. The violence in his work is 
only a reflection of the natural anarchy of 


Dai Vaughan 


Above all, these poems are enjoyable. They 
communicate their zest for living in a style 
of genial detachment, reminiscent rather of 
18th century colloquialism than of the 
effete, self-effacing tone cultivated by many 
present-day poets, who seem to handle life, 
as a scientist may handle radio-active sub- 
stances, with a pair of mechanical mani- 
pulators. Here is the stance of a man who 
knows his attitude to life, rather than a 
pose affected to conceal the lack of one. 
But just what attitude is it ? 
The first two poems in this volume deal, 
characteristically, with the pointlessness of 
writing about women when you can sleep 
with them. 

The songs that stand are sung 

chiefly by hungry men. 

With better things in hand 

no one would dip a pen. 
This stanza, with its clean-as-a-whistle 
shape and its three bawdy ambiguities 
packed into four lines, represents Dr. Com- 
fort at his most delightful. Well over half, 
in fact, of these 32 poems deal with sex, a 
high proportion of the remainder being 
political jumping-crackers: 

My puppyhood convinced my mother 

that I was destined to be great - 

avoiding my more vigorous brother 

I bit my weaker litter-mate: 

I am a Minister of State. 
The poems about sex do not describe its 
pleasures, neither do they extol the splen- 
dours of the states of feeling which may 


Haste to the Wedding by 
Alex Comfort (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s 6d) 


life. And this anarchy can be very con- 
structive if we are prepared to learn from 
it. The uncle who will not leam commits 
suicide, Viridiana does learn, however pain- 
fully and slowly, and in joining the card 
players settles for life on a human scale. 
It is also worth noticing that Bunuel has a 
very deep sympathy for all his characters. 
Viridiana and her uncle are throughout 
handled with great respect, and although 
Bunuel obviously thinks that Viridiana’s 
charity is wrong he does not sneer at it 
(the early scenes when the beggars aro 
established are full of humour). The 
beggars themselves although seen very um 
sentimentally are also respected. The one 
shin that Bunuel lacks is any disgust for 
ife. 

The uncle’s bastard son is contrasted with 
Viridiana. He works on a direct human 
level all the time. His first response to the 
house which he inherits is to modernise it. 
His sensuality is direct and straightforward 
and a great contrast to his uncle’s guilty 
longings. Yet he is the most unsatisfactory 
figure in the film. It is partly that the 
actor is lumpish and heavy, But this is not 
the whole story. It is never clear how far 
Bunuel presents him for our approval, Are 
we really meant to settle for a future repre- 
sented by a card playing sensualist and the 
rock and roll song with which the film 
ends ? 

The Anarchist cinema is a very contempo~ 
rary cinema. It has immediate relevance to 
the world of totalitarian states and He 
bombs, of protests and revolutions. The 
world it creates is not one that can easily 
be summed up. But once you have 
entered the world it haunts you. It is not 
a cinema which has lots of obvious and 
easy points to make, But I can’t think of 
any kind of cinema that more deserves our 
attention, 


taste and 
aftertaste 


accompany it; they are content simply to 
suggest, apropos of one thing and another, 
that there is no place on earth like bed 
The cumulative effect of these and other 
poems is to propose a life assembled as a 
patchwork quilt of pleasures and irritations, 
each self-contained and bearing little rela- 
tion to the rest. Each reader will be bound 
to ask himself, “Could I live my life to 
this pattern ?”” Rarely is there any hint of 
the stresses which arise from a profound 
involvement with another human being, or 
with a set of ideas or chosen course of 
action; and we are sometimes given grounds 
for feeling that the sexual purism associates 
almost inevitably with a contempt for 
women - as_ in the title poem, where 
choosing a wife is compared with buying 
a horse. 
Dr. Comfort charts no ground between his 
alternatives of amiable lust and that “Jove 
of the soul ” which he calls Deianira’s robe. 
Perhaps there is none. Perhaps any human 
relationship where the partners fail to keep 
their distance must end in mutual torture. 
But if this is so, it is a sad thought hardly 
justifying the gaiety with which Dr. Cone 
fort expresses its consequences, Only in 
this way can I explain the fact that these 
poems, so spirited and stimulating, leave a 
certain aftertaste of cold tea. 
Rut to end with an adverse comment would 
constitute real ingratitude for what this 
collection has to offer. And who could fail 
to be elated by the final poem, Maturity, 
which ends: ' 

All fierce beasts grow corpulent, 

mature and come to hand. 

Lions Jie down with sheepskin wolves - 

we will see them damned. 
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Richard Mabey 


Over the years, the contexts in which the 
word Utopia has been used have radically 
changed. even in circles of political optim- 
ism. No longer is it seen as the heavenly 
city just beyond the mountain. but as a 
mirage that distracts men’s eyes away from 
the real business of immediate reform. 
Perhaps this is a resulf® of English anti- 
sentimentalism, and the desire to make 
oneself invulnerable to all emotional on- 
slaughts. This is an attitude that received 
a critical reinforcement with the fast war, 
which for many people meant an end for 
all time to the idea of hope. Certainly 
today most of us have grown cut of the 
Utopian stage by the end of adolescence. 
and cover that occasional nostalgia for the 
excitement of the thirties with a scepticism 
that is for ever proclaiming - and perhaps 
rightly so-that we have no illusions. 

But if Utopian thinking is out of fashion 
at the moment, it is not for the lack of a 
tradition. Mr. Armytage has given us in 


Heavens Below: Utopian 
Experiments in England 
1560-1960 by WH G Armytage 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul 45s) 


Scenes from Bunuel’s 


Viridiana (below) and 
Vigo’s Zero de Conduite (bottom) 


A GLIMPSE OF UIUP 


this book a series of graphic case histories 
of community experiments in England from 
the Diggers to the New Towns, and a 
penetrating insight into the climate of 
thought that gave birth to them. 


The first part of the book deals with 
Utopian experiments up to the beginning 
of this century and tends, because of the 
sheer weight of factual material, to be a 
little heavy. But when the discussion moves 
into the present century and touches upon 
the controversies of our own time, it never 
fails to be fascinating. and is constantly 
kept alive by Mr. Armytage’s rather off- 
beat humour. 


The beginning of this century was the hey- 
day of the Utopian personality. We are 
shown D. H. Lawrence, dreaming with 
Bertrand Russell and Aldous Huxley of a 
colony in America, to be established on 
that “known, eternal great part in us”. 
This was the time too of G. K. Chesterton 
exclaming that, “If we make men happier 
it does not matter if we make them poorer: 
it does not matter if we make them less 
productive . . . mankind has as much right 
to scrap its machinery and live on the land. 
if it really likes it better, as any man has to 
sell his old bicycle and go for a walk if he 
likes it better.” Public opinion had pro- 
gressed sufficiently to make the New Towns 
experiment possible too. The author is per- 
haps a little optimistic to call them “the 
social laboratories of today”. If they are. 
the experiments being conducted in them 
have shown little sign of success, 


It is a pity that although the birth. growth 
aud death of the various communities is 


well documented within the context of 
society, there is little to show how well 
they succeeded within their own terms of 
reference: whether or not the incidence of 
violence and crime diminished, and 
whether the process of living in these com- 
munities had any effect on the personal 
lives of the participants. 


Mr. Armytage’s main service is to have 
extracted from these sporadic Utopian 
eruptions some sense of continuity and 
tradition. Experimental communities are by 
their very nature isolated phenomena, and 
to fit them into the chain of radical think- 
ing in which they rightly belong is no mean 
feat. It might be more correct, though, to 
say that the book identifies two main 
traditions, those of fight and flight, the 
individual's only defences against a society 
he finds intolerable. On the one hand 
there is the apocalyptic, chiliastic tradition, 
with its tense expectation of a final struggle 
in which the forces of evil will be over- 
thrown for ever, On the other hand there 
is the appealing desire to quite simply “ get 
away from it all “ and build a refuge where 
life can be simple and free, unfettered by 
the restrictions of authority. 


The book is meant primarily as an histori- 
cal document, and consequently the author 
does not try to persuade us. But in his 
concluding chapter he teaves little doubt 
as to where he takes up his position. “In 
making claims on the future”, he says, 
“the charismatics of the foregoing pages 
endowed English Socialism with a heart, 
which the contemporary intellectual surgery 
of the Fabians has almost fatally dissected. 
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For the intellectual detachment of Fabian 
élites are poor substitutes for that sense of 
beyond which was at one time the motive 
power of socialism. .. . These intellectual 
surgeons Tove the Frankenstein-like im- 
personal, management-controlled public 
corporations, which have intoxicated Ernest 
Bevin, Attlee and Gaitskell in turn.” 


These “‘ charismatic “ qualities have brought 
down the wrath of many thinkers on the 
heads of the Utopians. Marx and Engels 
called them the “ promoters of duodecimo 
editions of the New Jerusalem”, and 
Patrick Gordon-Walker has written, that 
they “lead to inhumanity: for imperfect 
men have to be governed as if they were 
perfect ”. 


They are right to be critical of these ex- 
periments, and we are right to maintain our 
contemporary cynicism, to dispel any 
illusions we might have about the immen- 
sity of the task before us, and of the hope- 
lessness of trying to reform society by 
reforming minute parts of it. But we all 
stil] need an occasional glimpse of Utopia. 


reviewed in Peace News 
order it from 
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NEXT WEEK IN 


Peace News 


Gene Sharp on Einstein 
Adam Roberts on Sir John 
Slessor 

George Melly on John 
Wain 

Several pages of pictures, 
reports and comment on 
the Aldermaston March 
and international Easter 
marches. 


The way you Say it 


Television viewers may remember an item 
a week or two ago in which it was argued 
that a signature is a work of art; a spon- 
taneous expression representing one person 
and nobody else, a visual image embracing 
a particular personality - all the more con- 
vincing because it is not laboured. A bank 
clerk, the argument continued, becomes an 
art critic when he looks at your signature 
on a cheque and judges its authenticity. 
What is important is not the spelling, but 
the shape, the freedom, and the unlaboured 
flow. 

This reminded me of dogs. By this token, 
and as far as my dog is concerned, certain 
utterances of mine are works of dramatic 
art. They are convincing (and effective) 
not so much by the words I use as by the 
tone of voice in using them. My dog (a 
mongrel bitch, to be precise) is a good 
drama critic. She recognises my genuine 
declamations by the freedom and un- 
laboured flow of their individuality. If I 
try to pull a fast one, by studied and re- 
hearsed recitation, it does not work. It is 
not what I say, so much as the way I say 
it. 

The technique of. communication, in itself, 
brings no real influence to bear, What she 
heeds is the authentic image, the honest 
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feeling, the spontaneity. Im the face of a 
fergery, she will continue to chew her bone 
in a prohibited place, unmoved. 

The newspaper you now hold in your 
hands is one of the very few which do not 
subscribe to the protection-racket organised 
on behalf of the techniques of communi- 
eation, the studied, laboured, tongue-in- 
eheek recitation which seeks to make points 
dictated by the prevailing expediency. This 
euts us off from the revenue arising from 
the racket, and this means that we must 
depend on you. 

If you can recognise the real signature, the 
true tone of the voice of peace; and if you 
regret the forgeries and inflections that pass 
for them - please put your authentic signa- 
ture to 2 cheque or postal order. For this 
relief, much thanks. 


JACK SHEPHERD 


Aldermaston ® Six will appeal to Lords 


where to join in 


Times, other than for the starting points for 
the day, are approximate. The march may 
take up to two hours to pass a given point. 
GOOD FRIDAY 


12 noon. Falcon Field. Aldermaston. 
3-4 p.m. Burghfield Common. Buses from 
Reading. 

SATURDAY 


9 am. Reading, King’s Meadow. Western 
Region or SR trains. 

12 noon. Know! Hill, Reading-Maidenhead 
Road. Buses from London, Maidenhead or 
Reading. 

3-5 p.m. Maidenhead. Kidweli Park. WR 
trains. 

SUNDAY 

9.30 a.m. Slough, High Street. 
Green Line coaches 704 and 705. 
12 noon. Uxbridge, near Common. 
dilly, Metropolitan and WR trains. 
Green Line coaches 709, 710, 711. LT 


WR trains. 


Picca- 


buses, 
3-5 p.m. Southall. WR trains. Green Line 
coaches 709, 710, 711, LT buses. 


MONDAY 

9.30 a.m. Acton Green and Chiswick Park. 
District train to Turnham Green and Chis- 
wick Park. Green Line coaches 709, 710, 
711, LT buses. 

10.30 a.m. Hammersmith. Piccadilly, Metro- 
politan and District trains. Green Line 
coaches. LT buses. 

11.30 a.m. Kensington, High Street. 
12.30-3 p.m. Hyde Park Corner. 
Rally. 

4 p.m. Sloane Street, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


Public 


Help sell 


We have printed thousands of extra copies 
of Peace News this week and WE WANT 
TO SELL THEM ALL. 

If you can help with selling pick up sup- 
plies from us just inside the entrance to 
Falcon Field from 11 a.m. onwards on 
Friday. On the march look out for the 
Peace News van. At most stopping places 
it will be parked with the official transport; 
if there is no room on the official site it 
will pull in ahead of the stopping place at 
the most convenient Ieft hand point. 
Wendy Butlin, Margaret Westell, Oliver 
Mahler, Geoffrey Austin, Beth O’Neill, Ben 
Willett and Harry Mister will all be on the 
march and you can approach them to get 
supplies, They and any other PN repre- 
sentatives will be wearing white armbands 
marked Peace News, From 12 noon on- 
wards on Monday you can collect supplies 
at the ALEXANDRA GATE to Hyde Park 
(Kensington Road by Albert Memorial). 
Peace News has important things to say 
both to campaigners and to the general 
public. PLEASE HELP US TO MAKE 
SURE AS MANY PEOPLE AS POSSIBLE 
READ THEM. 


New Zealand march 


The sense of urgency resulting from the 
forthcoming tests at Christmas Island pro- 
mises to make the New Zealand CND's 
march to Wellington at Easter much more 
widely supported than last year. 

Already seventy people have said they will 
walk the full forty miles from Featherston 
to Wellington, over the Rimutaka Range. 
This is double the number last year. 
“This route means that we approach the 
capital through a populous suburban area 
and meet the maximum_ holiday traffic,” 
Conrad Bollinger, NZCND publicity officer 
cabled Peace News. 


non-violent civil disobedience 


Leave has been granted to the six members 
of the Committee of 100 imprisoned under 
the Official Secrets Act to appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal last week 
handed down their reasoned judgment for 
dismissing the appeal against conviction 
by the six on April 2. 

The judgment, however, has served to 
spotlight public attention on the fact that 
all matters relating to national defence 
depend on the exercise of the Royal pre- 
rogative, which cannot be questioned in 
any court of law, whether in a civil or a 


Back from Geneva 


“T have been on many marches - Holy 
Loch, Aldermaston, Wethersfield and 
others - but I’ve never been so moved 
as on our silent walk from the Pont du 
Mont Blanc to the Palais des Nations,” 
Mairi Stewart, of Glasgow, told Peace 
News last week after her return from 
Geneva, where with women from many 
nations she had joined in lobbying the 17- 
nation Disarmament Conference. 

“ After a short vigil, facing this impressive 
building, we were led by a small, forceful 
American mother to the gates, where we 
were refused admission. 

“Quietly she announced that we would 
wait until permisssion was granted. The 
immediate reaction was an invitation to us 
to tour the building.” 

After insisting that they wished to see the 
official delegations, the women were shown 
into a room, into which filed, after a wait 
of an hour and a quarter, the American 
and Russian delegates, Mr. Dean and Mr. 
Zorin, together with other members of the 
conference and press men. 

Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, leader of the Ameri- 
can “ Women Strike for Peace,” then read 
a statement agreed by women from ten 
nations and petitions signed by 50,000 
women were handed in. - 

After Mr. Zorin and Mr. Dean had spoken, 
the women called for a moment's silence, 
which the delegates observed. Then the 
women filed silently out of the room. 


Fasting in Dijon 
Algerian-born José Dillenseger, who has 
been threatened by the OAS, has responded 
by making a public appeal to the con- 
science of all Algerian settlers, Moslems 
and Frenchmen to defend their interests 
without destroying one another. He started 
a public fast in Dijon, where he has been 
living since 1944, on April 7, and will end 
it on April 21, and called on all those who 
wished to do so to join him in some 
action for peace. 

At the same time public fasts have been 
held in Paris, Mulhouse, Tours, Rouen, 
Marseille, Aix-en-Provence, Montpellier, 
Lyon, Saint-Etienne and Bolléne. 

“This action does not exclude any form 
of industrial or political action,” those fast- 
ing said in a public statement. “On the 
contrary all the methods of building a 
better society must be reinforced.” 

José Dillenseger, who has five children, is 
a mechanic and active trade unionist and 
a former parachutist. His relations still 
live in Algeria, some of them have been 
killed by Algerian and others by French 
bullets. 


Ealing sit-in 

The Ealing Borough Committee of 100 
was organising a sit-in demonstration 
at a Borough Council Meeting as Peace 
News went to press in protest against the 
Council’s refusal to allow Aldermaston 
marchers the use of local schools, Church- 
fields Park as a tea stop, and part of the 
Town Hall for a baggage centre. 


Greenham Common 
U.S. Air Force Base, Berkshire 


The entrances will be blocked for 24 hours 


criminal case, and that those who are re- 
sponsible for national security are the sole 
judges of what the national security 
requires. 

Commenting on the fact that citizens can- 
not challenge defence policy, The Observer 
said editorially on Sunday: 

“Matters of such acute political coatro- 
versy are best debated in the political 
forums of a democracy such as Parlia- 
ment, the Press or public or private meet- 
ings, But if Parliament - as it has done 
in the Official Secrets Act - chooses to 
make it an offence to enter a prohibited 
place ‘for any purpose prejudicial to the 
safety or interests of the State,’ and if the 
Crown chooses to charge nuclear disarm- 
ers with such an offence, the accused in 
attempting to meet that charge should not 
be thwarted by the judiciary. However 
wrong-headed the Committee of 100 may 
be, those charged with an offence of this 
sort should be allowed to put their case.” 


Dock-gate arrest 


Pat Arrowsmith, full-time worker for Mer- 
seyside CND, was arrested for obstruction 
at a dock-gate meeting last Friday. 

She was remanded on bail after asking for 
a three-week adjournment to prepare her 
defence. 

Along with trade union representatives she 
had addressed a meeting of 300 dockers in 
a campaign among industrial workers 
launched last month. 

Her arrest on a charge of obstruction fol- 
lowed a forthright declaration on BBC TV 
the previous evening of her intention to 
assist trade unionists who wished to orga- 
nise token strikes against nuclear war pre- 
parations 

Two factories have already started their 
own CND groups: English Electric in the 
East Lancs Road and English Electric 
(Netherton), both of which do some work 
related to nuclear arms. 

The Merseyside CND Trade Union Gom- 
mittee held its first meeting on April 1 
when 14 people, mostly builders and engi- 
neers attended. 

The first dock-gate meeting in the area 
was held at Gladstone Dock where U.S. 
cargoes for Fylingdales are handled. Nearly 
300 dockers attended. 

On April 6 a meeting called by local mem- 
bers of the Constructional Engineering 
Union decided to try to organise a token 
strike by builders against nuclear tests. 


‘Peace Criminals’ 


The BBC TV programme “Gallery” om 
Thursday, April 12, featured Canon L. 
John Collins and Pat Arrowsmith, intro- 
duced by shots of marches and demonstra- 
tions, during which a young member of the 
Committee of 100 was given one minute to 
explain why he took part in direct action 
against a military base. This is what he 
said: 

“T am not a pacifist, but there has been 
too much kiilling in-my short life. I have 
joined the people who say No in deeds as 
well as words. You can’t be a corscien- 
tious objector when the bomb is dropped 
- my conscience obects now, Everyone says 
something should be done - we say, do it 
yourself. 

“Our methods seem strange, but Tolstoy 
and Gandhi are with us, as well as Russell 
and Scott. The laws we obey aren’t your 
laws. They are the laws which war 
criminals break, We are peace criminals. 
You punish us now, but when the next war 
starts you will have to kill us, because we 
shall do everything we can to stop it. 
“We don't trust politicians any more, We 
have no faith and little hope. We think 
of the people we love and the world that 
might have been. So here we sit - we 
cannot do otherwise.” 


a RS aE 


June 23/4 


A national Committee of 100 demonstration organised in the Oxford region 


Collect further details from Committee vans on the Aldermaston march, or write to Oxford Committee of 100, 
22 Waterperry, Oxford. Please help us now to pay for this demonstration. If you can provide transport from 
nearby centres to Greenham Common, let us know at once. 
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